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Four Latin Inscriptions Found in Egypt. 


By H. H. CLIFFORD GIBBONS 


In publishing these four inscriptions, which, I believe, are 
as yet untouched in English, I must plead as an excuse the 
extreme interest and importance of at least one of them. The 
complete set throws considerable light on the legal trans- 
actions of the Roman world; and, moreover, if the tablets to 
hand do bear a resemblance in some respects to those already 
published, yet the more documentary evidence we can produce, 
the greater the certainty that those we previously possessed 
were in form officially regular and orthodox. In addition, the 
paleographical aspect of the second and third tablets is not 
without interest. 

The texts are the result of the arduous labors of M. Seymour 
de Ricci, whose good work in the field of Archaeology is well 
known, and are analogous with those already found in Transyl- 
vania and Pompeii written on waxen or wooden tablets. But 
among the new inscriptions are two bearing a subscription in 
Greek—an appendix found in only twe other specimens, both 
lodged in England. The whole series emanate from Fayoum, 
approximately the site of the ancient city of Philadelphia* 


(Egypt). 
No. I. 


The first tablet is a single “page,” written on wax, and hav- 
ing the reverse blank. It is now in the Cairo Museum (In- 
ventory No. 29811). In common with the other three, it is an 
interesting example of the cursive Latin writing of its time. 
It will be observed that the sign II is written indiscriminately 
for I and E.+ 


*I am indebted to M. P. F. Girard for some valuable notes on the second 
and third inscriptions which he published in La Nouvelle Revue Historique. 


+Some Pompeiian wall inscriptions ante A. D. 79) contain the form for B, as 
do also waxen tablets from the same city. Dacian tabulae ceratae of the 2nd 
century likewise furnish a somewhat similar construction. I suspect that this 
form is a rendering of the Greek H, which has been variously derived from E; 
— — (i. e, double E), and finally — —. Used for I, however, it is a curious 
formation. 
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M. ACILIO AVAVIOLA IIT PANSA COS. 
PRIDITI NONAS IANVARIAS 

T. HATIIRIVS NEPOS PRAIIFAIIG 
L.VALITRIO NOSTRO IIQUITI 

ALAII VOCONTIORVM TVRMA 

GAVIANA IIMIIRITO HONIISTAM 
MISSIONIIM DIIDIT 

*#44¢**RLEGI O S S EHM DEDI PRID NON 


The last line is written in another hand in ink on the lower 
margin. In line one the AV is repeated in error, while the 
first handwriting gives II for the letter E. Observe that the 
marginal addition gives the ordinary sign E. The full ex- 
tended text is: 


Marco Acilio Aviola et Pansa co(n)s(ulibus), pridie nonas Ian- 
uarias.T(itus) Haterius Nepos prae(fectus) Aeg(ypti), L(ucio) Va- 
lerio Nostro, equiti alae Voncontiorum turma Gaviana, emerito, hones- 
tam missionem dedit. 

(?Pe)religi o(mnia) s(upra) s(cripta e(t) h(onestam) m(issionem) 
dedi prid(ie) non(as.) 


The following is a free translation: 

“During the consulship of Marcus Acilius Aviola and Pansa 
(i. e., A. D. 122), January 4th, Titus Haterius Nepos has given 
an honotirable discharge to Lucius Valerius Nostrus, cavalry 
trooper, who has served his time, in the Gaviana “squadron’’* 
of the Vocontii. I have read through the above written, and 
I give an honourable discharge on the 4th day of January.” 
(Here probably followed the actual signature of the praefect.) 

The date of the tablet is A. D. 122, while the praefecture of 
Titus Haterius Nepos extended from February, 121, to April, 
124. His name occurs in various inscriptions and papyri dated 
between those months. The Vocontii were a Gallic tribe, so 
Nostrus was probably one of a band recruited from Gaul in 
the province of Narbonensis and in the district of Viennensis, 
close to the east bank of the river Rhone, where the tribe 
was situated. 

A remarkable feature of this “tabula honestae missionis” is 
the unique material upon -which it is written, namely wax. 
In the ordinary official form, a military diploma consisted of 
a bronze diptyque, each “page” carrying a copy of the original 
document, which was set up in aere in some public edifice at 

*I have translated the word turma, for the sake of convenience, by the modern 


term “squadron.” Strictly speaking, turma was a body of cavalry consisting 
of thirty men. Veget. has it 32. 
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Rome. The two plates were hinged together at the top by 
two iron rings, and wires, passing through holes drilled 
through the pair, bound them together in such a manner that 
the first “page” could be read, the second copy lying securely 
concealed behind the first. The seals of seven witnesses were 
then affixed to the wires, so that the authorities, if at any time 
they doubted the authenticity of the diploma (which was 
given to the soldier), had merely to break the seals, and if the 
latter were intact, base their decision on the contents of the 
concealed copy without applying to the capital for verification. 
Until the discovery of this diploma, no “discharge” had been 
found which did not conform to the regular usage.* But I 
believe the nature of the fabric of this certificate is due to the 
. fact that it was not issued from Rome itself, and also that it 
carried with it no reward or pension of any kind, and is simply 
a tabula honestae missionis sine aere. It will also be observed 
that the diploma is issued by the local praefect, and not by 
Imperial Edict, as is the case with every other known speci- 
men. It is the fifth military diploma found in Egypt. The 
supposed autograph of the praefect is interesting, as the actual 
signature of the writer did not appear to form a necessary 
part of the documents of the ancients, but usually consisted 
of a short sentence signifying the approval of the signatory. 
In this case the above practice is shown by the addition of the 
subscription in ink of OS S EHM DEDI PRID NON, as well 
as the autograph. 


Nos. II and III. 


These consist of two diptyques containing copies of two 
wills leaving property to the sister of the procurator Lucre- 
tianus, the deceased persons being respectively her mother 
and paternal grandmother, both bereavements apparently fall- 
ing within a year. They are specially interesting inasmuch as 
both deal with the same legatee, and, as mentioned before, 
contain subscriptions in Greek. Moreover they raise an im- 
portant point concerning the powers of guardianship conferred 
by Roman law. 


No. II:— DIPTYQUE (115 x 140 mm.) (Cairo Museum, No. 29808.) 


*Later in 1910, a wooden tablet was discovered at Fayoum bearing a military 
honesta missio, which I had the honour of assisting in publishing. See the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April and October, 1911, 
by S. Offord, M. S. B. A., and H. H. Clifford Gibbons. 
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Outside text. 
Page I. (written in ink) 
*##44***Names of 7(?) witnesses (all illegible)& their seals. 
VALERIA SERAPIAS ANTIN**#*#######4¢48 
PROCVRATORE L VAL**#*#*#######4%% 
MATIDIO Q***##*P]OTINI*#####8% 
-ENSIO FRATRE EIVS TESTA****######¢¢# 


Page 4(in ink).— 

SEQVE HERED ESSE SECVNDVM TABVL 

TESTAM EIVS ACTVM AEG NOMO 

ARSINOITE METROPOLI III KAL OCTOBR 

M CORNELIO CETHAGO SEX SERVILIO CLARO COS 
ANNO XI IMP CAESARIS M AVRELI ANTONINI 
AVG ARMENIACI MEDICI PARTHICI MAXIMI 
MENSE PHAOPHI DIE II. 


Oyadepua Leparreias poondAGov Ty KAnpovopua Tys Myrpos Mov Axodoybos 
Ty AwOnxn Aurns Aovxios Oyadepios Aoyxpyruvos Emertpovos Qv Aurns 
Eypaya Yrep Auryns AdyArxos Ousys 


Interior text. 
Page 2(written on wax) 


VALIIRIA SITRAPIAS ANTONOIS VIRGO PIIR PROCVRATORII 
L VAL 
LVCRIITIAINO MATIDIO Q II PLVTINIO ANTINOIINSIO FRAT- 
RITIIVS : 
TIISTATA IIS SIL HITIRUDITATIIM FLAVIAIL VALIIRIAII 
MATRIS IIIVS 
ADIISSII CRITVISSAIIQ* SEQ HIIRII 
DIS IISSI SICVNDVM 
TABVLAII 


Page 3 (on wax) 
T IVS ACTVM AIIG NOMO ARSINOITII MIITROPOLI III KAL 
OCT M CORNIILIO GIITHAGO SIIRVILIO CLARO COS 

Valeria Serapias, Antonois virgo, per procuratore L(ucio) Val- 
(erio) Lucretiano, Matidio q(ui) e(t) Plotinio, Antinoensio, fratre eius 
testata est se hereditatem Flaviae Valeriae matris eius adiisse crev- 
isseq(ue) seq(ue) heredem esse secundam tabulas testamenti eius. 
Actum Aeg(ypto), heredem esse secundam tabulas testamento: eius, 
br(es) M(arco) Cornelio Cethago, Sex(to) Servilio Claro co(n)s(uli- 
bus). Anno XI IMP(eratoris) Caesaris M(arci) Aureli Anotonini 
Aug(usti) Armeniaci Medici Parthici Maximi. 
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Ovorcpua Yeparreas tpoondOov ry KAnpovoyv tys pytpos pov axodovOoa Ty 
duabyxn avrns AovKios oveAepios AOvKpYTiavOs ErELTpOTOS wy avTYS eypaila 
vrep auTys adyAuKos ovons 


The following is a free rendering: 

“Valeria Serapias, unmarried woman, by permission of 
Lucius Valerius Lucretianus Antinoensius, procurator, at 
Antinooupolis, and her brother, hereby testifies that she has 
accepted and taken possession of the estate of her mother, 
Flavia Valeri, and that she is the person mentioned in the will 
as residuary legatee.* Enacted-in Egypt, in the Nomosf of 
Arsinois, Metropolis, on the 27th of September, during the 
consulship of Marcus Cornelius Cethego and Sextus Servilius 
Clarus. In the XVIth year of the Empefor Caesar Marcus 
Aurelius Antonius Augustus Armeniacus Medicus Parthicus 
Maximum.” 


No III:— Diptyque (112 x 142mm.) (Cario Museum, No. 29810) 


Oustide Text. 
Page I (in ink). (Here are names of witnesses) 
VALERIA SERAPIAS ANTINOIS VIRGO PER PROCVRAT L 
VAL LVCRETIAN 
O MATIDIO Q E PLOTINIVS ANTINOENSIO FRAT EIVS.TES- 
TATA EST 
SE HEREDITATEM LVCRETIAE DIODOROE* AVIAE DE PAT- 
RE ADISSE ** 
CREVISSEQVE SE HEREDEM ESSE SECVND 
Page 4 (in ink). 
$444044444444*STESTAMENTIEVS 
#44444) ****G**NOMO ARSINOITE METROP 
seeeeetesetete VT CORNELIO CETHAGO 
#4440444444444C7T ARO COS ANNO XI. IMP 
**AESARIS M AVRELI ANTONINI AVG ARMEN 
MEDICI PARTHICI MAXIMI MENSE 
PHAOPHI DIE II 
Text Inside 
Page 2 (on wax) P ; 
VALIIRIA SARAPIA ANTINOIS VIRGO PIIR PROCURATORII M 
L VAL LVCRIITIANO MATID Q II PLOTINIO ANTINOIISII** 
FRATRIS EIVS TIISTATAIIST SII HIIRIIDITATIE LVCRIITIAII 
DIODORAII AVIAII DII PATRII ADISSII CRII 





*Lit. “second heir.”” In Roman law, the heres secundus is the person to whom 
an estate shall pass through the death, default or infancy of the original heir. 


tNomos, or Nomus, is a country district division, especially of Egypt. 
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Page 3 on wax) 


VISSAIIQ SIIQVII HITRITD****IIM IISSII SIICVNDVM 
IIM IISSII ISIICVNDVM 
TABVLAII 

T IlIvs 

ACTVM AIIG NOMO ARSINOITE 

METROPOLI 

M CORNELIO CETHAGO SEX 

###444%%%470 CLARO COS 


Valeria Serapias, Antinois virgo, per procuratore L(ucio) Val(er- 
io) Lucretiane, Matidio (qui) e(t) Plotonio, ** fratre eius, testata est 
se hereditatem Lucretiae Diodorae, aviae de patre, adisse crevisseque. 
seque heredem esse secundum tabulas testamenti eius. Actum Aeg- 
(ypto) * nomo Arsinoite, Metropoli, III Kal(endas) Octobres M(arco) 
Cornelio Cathago Sexto (Servil)io Claro co(n) s(ulibus), anno XII imp- 
(eratoris) (C)aesaris M(arci) Aureli Antonini Aug(usti) Armen(iaci) 
Medici Parthi ei Maximi mense phaophi die II. 





A considerable portion is obliterated, but the following will 
suffice for a rough translation: 

“Valeria Serapias Antinois, unmarried woman, by permis- 
sion of Lucius Valerius Lucretianus, procurator, at Anti- 
nooupolis,* and her brother, hereby testifies that she has in- 
herited and taken possession of the estate of Lucretia, Dio- 
dora, her paternal grandmother, and that she is the reversion- 
ary legatee (lit., “second heir”) of her will. Enacted in Egypt 
in the Nomos of Antinois, Metropolis, Sept. 27th, during the 
consulship of Marcus Cornelius Cethego and Sextus Servilius 
Clarus (i. e., A. D. 170) ; in the XIIth year of the reign of the 
Emperor Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antonius Augustus Armeni- 
cus Medicus Pathicus Maximus, in the month of Paophi, 2nd 
day.” 

These two diptyques are notable for two reasons; (1) that 
the praenomina of one of the consuls differ from those given 
elsewhere, and (II) that the brother apparently transacts the 


*It will be observed that Lucretianus does not repeat his title of Antinoensius 
on this occasion, as in the first will. The Avtivoeis are said to have enjoyed 
numerous privileges in Roman Egypt. At any rate they never fail to make 
mention of this title in any deed where their names appear. Matidius qui et 
Plotinius was the demotic or popular name for Antinooupolis, a city founded 
by the Emperor Hadrian on the occasion of his visit to Egypt (A. D. 131), when 
his favourite, Antinous; was drowned in the Nile—whether by accident, or in 
an attempt to save the life of his patron is not known. At all events the city 
was founded by Hadrian upon the east bank (Lat. 26° 30’ N.) in his memory. 
It would be interesting to follow the fortunes of the fair inheretrix, and to trace 
the removal of these deeds to Fayoum. Did Valeria migrate to that neighbour- 
hood on the occasion of a subsequent marriage, or is their journey due to more 
complex causes? 


« 
eee ee es 
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whole business on behalf of his sister, despite the Claudian 
Law. 

The Greek subscriptions are undoubtedly the autograph of 
the brother, and are practically a digest of the Latin text, 
added after the classical fashion, as a species of signature. 
But in them he styles himself EIJITPOIIOC or guardian of 
the lady. On this account he makes the declaration cretionis 
on her behalf, which brings us to a rather nice point. Why 
should Valeria make her declaration through her brother alone, 
considering the Lex Cretionis,* which of itself requires no 
mandator, and in the ordinary way does not come under the 
heading of transactions requiring auctoribus tutoris? From 
the occurrence of the word “EITITPOIIOC,” we are led to 
suppose that Valeria was a ward either on account of her age 
or sex. In the absence of any statement concerning the age 
of the inheritrix, we are confronted with this‘problem: Could 
Lucretianus properly wield this power, as the legal authority 
of agnates had been previously abolished during the reign of 
Claudius? If the sister were a minor (i. e., under 25. years of 
age), she would make the declaration of acceptance with her 
brother. But the subscription is undoubtedly entirely in one 
handwriting. We may therefore be certain that Valeria was 
too young to write. 

The name of the colleague of M. Cornelius Cethegus (consul 
for the year 170) is here given as Sextus Servilius Clarus, 
whereas it has elsewhere appeared as C. Erucius Clarus. The 
double dating according to the Julian and Egyptian calenders 
leaves no room for doubt as to the year. On the other hand, 
it seems extraordinary that so important an official as the 
procurator should be ignorant of the correct names of the 
consuls for the year—the Roman method of dating. But there 
have been previous examples of contradictory praenomina 
attributed to consuls, where both the styles given were sup- 
ported by several independent writers. This makes it prob- 
able that there existed such a plurality of praenomina that 
some of them were omitted at the caprice of the individual, 
thus causing an apparent confusion, whereas the names given 
were, so far as they went, substantially correct. 

Affixed to the corner of page 3 of the second will is a single 


*Cretio was the right or privilege of a person to make an oral declaration, 
within a certain time, whether he had concluded to enter upon an inheritance 
or not, the usual affidavit being:—eam hereditatem adeo cernoque—‘‘I accept 
and take possession of this inheritance.” 
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seal similar to those found attached to certain receipts dis- 
covered at Pompeii, which have been published by M. Zange- 
meister. The position of these seals shows that, as afterwards 
in the Middle Ages, they stood in lieu of a signature. 


No. IV. 
No. 4((Cairo Museum, No, 29807):—Diptyque (175 x 124 mm.) 
Outside Text 
Paage 1 (in ink). 


G.IVLI PRISCI, G.IVLI SERENI, T.FLAVII MACEDONIS, M.SER- 
VILI 
CLEMENTI, G.IVLI LECINNIANI, T.IVL EVTISHI, L.PETRONI 


CELERIS. 
(seals) 


G.BELLICIO CALPVRNIO TORQVAT*** 

P.SALVIO IVLIANO COS III NON NOVEMBR 

ANNO XII IMP CAESARIS T AELI HADRIANI 

ANTONINI AVG PII MENSE ATHYR****##* 

ALEXANDRIA AD EGYPTVM 

DESCRIPTVM ET RECOGNITVM****#** 
EX TABVLA ALBI PROFESSION***######s444% 

RVM NATOR******###*QVAE R 


+###444444%4% (sea) placed here) 
ERAT IN ATRIO MAGNO#######444444% 
Page 4 (in ink) 


FVIT ID QVOD INFRA* SCRIPTVM EST 

G BELLICIO CALPVRNIO TORQVATO G SALVIO 

IVLIANO COS ANNO XII IMP CAESARIS AELI HADRIANI AN- 
TONINI AVG PII 

M PETRONIO HONORATO PRAEF AEG 

PROFESSIONIS LIBERORVM ACCEPTAE 

CITRA CAVSARVM COGNITIOMEM TABVLA 5 

VET P*****RIA PAG IAD XVIII K OCTOBR 














Page 2 (cut in wax) 


G BIILIICIIO CALPVRNIIO TORQVATO 

G SALVIIO ITVLIIANO COS III NON NOVIIMBRIIS 
ANNO XII* IMP CAESARIIS T AITILII 

HADRIIANII ANTONIINII AVG PI* 

MIINSII ATHYR VII**VII ALII***ADAII 

GYPTVM DIISCRIIPTVM IIT RIICOGNI 

TVM FACTVM IIX TABVLA ALBII PROFTISSII 
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ONVM LITBITRORVM NATORVM QVOII TA 
BVLA PROPOSITA ITRAT IIN ATRIIO MAGNO IIN QVA 
SCRIPTVM FVIIT IID QVOD INFRA SCRIIPTVM 
IST G BILHCIO CALPVRNIIO TORQVA 

Page 3 (cut in wax) 
TO G SALVIO IILITIANO COS ANNO XII IMP— 
ITRATOR CAIISARIIS T AILI HADRITANNII AN— 
TONIINI AVG PII M PETRONIO HO— 
NORATO PRAIIF AIIG PROFIISSHONIS 
LIIBITRORVM ACCIIPTA II CIITRA CAV— 
SARVM COGNIITIIONIIM TABVLA V*IIT 
POST ALITA PAGIINA III XVIII K OCTBR 
TI IVLIVS DIOSCVRIDIS HIV : 
FN IVLI AMMONVM EX IVLIA AMMONARIO XIII K 
SUPT QEF 


Witnessed by :—Gaius Julius Priscus, Gaius Julius Serenus, 
Titus Fenius (Flavius?) Macedonius, Marcus Servilius Clem- 
ens, Gaius Julius Lecinnianus, Titus Julius Eutychus and 
Lucius Petronius Celer. 


TEXT. 


During the consulship of Gaius Bellicius Calpurnius Tor- 
quatus and Publius Salvius Julianus (i. e., A. D. 148), Novem- 
ber 3rd, in the XIIth year of (the reign of) the Emperor 
Caesar Lucius Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, in 
the month of Athyr (7th day), given at Alexandria, Egypt. 

Copied and proved from the register of freemen which is 
preserved (literally, “set up”) in the large hall in which is 
written what is inscribed below: 

During the consulship of Gaius Bellicius Calpurnis Torqua- 
tus and Publius Salvius Julianus, in the XIIth year of (the 
reign of) the Emperor.Caesar Lucius Aelius Hadrianus An- 
toninus Augustus Pius, and under Marcus Petronius Honora- 
tus, Praefect of Egypt, in Table V of registration of freemen 
entered without question (literally, “without information of 
legal dispute”) and afterwards on another page III, October 
12th. (Here follow the names of the child and parents.) 

So much of this diptyque is either missing or obliterated, 
that we can give few details of the person to whom it refers. 
It appears to be an ordinary certificate of birth. The date is 
A. D. 148, while Marcus Petronius was actually praefect of 
Egypt during A. D. 147 and 148. The document provides a 
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copy of a paragraph of the third column of the fifth table of 
births citra causarum cognitionem concerning a daughter 
female child named Julia Ammonus (AMMONOYC), born 
on the 20th of August, and registered* on September 14th by 
her father, Tiberius Julius Dioscurides. The mother appears 
as Julia Ammonarium, but no statement occurs to prove her 
the lawful wife of Dioscurides. As the certificate is in good 
form, we may presume that the child was legitimate, because 
if such were not the case, the registrar at Alexandria, where 
the father made his declaration, would refuse an entry that the 
law did not recognize. 

Space will not permit of further comment on these interest- 
ing inscriptions, but I cannot conclude without a word of 
appreciation of those whose untiring research brings such 
archaeological treasure to our hands. In these ancient docu- 
ments, we live again in the Roman world; and we can picture 
the veteran Nostrus, lined and scarred with long service, 
quietly enjoying the autumn of his life; the little Valeria 
growing up, and, perhaps, marrying; as had probably Julia 
Ammonus some thirty years before. What a story it would 
make if we could only follow their history. 


The consul given here as Gaius Salvius Julianus, is already known by other 
inscriptions as Publius. Possibly this praenomen is incorrect as it is the only 
one extant bearing the name Gaius for this consul; on the other hand the de- 
scription of a similar discrepancy in the two deeds of Valeria Serapias may well 
apply to this case also. It will be seen that on Page I, Julianus is referred to 
as P. Salvius Julianus—a somewhat extraordinary contradiction for one official 
document. 

*According to law, registration must take place within a month of the birth. 
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The Interglacial Period. 
By CHAS. HALLOCK, Ph. D. 


The science of Cosmogony teaches us that in the early part 
of the formative period of the azoic age, the Earth’s surface 
was more generally level than now; that while it was rough, 
corrugated, honey-combed, cavernous and misshapen, it was 
not punctuated by massive ridges of rock and aggregations 
of high peaks; for contraction of its crust had not as yet 
caused the titanic uplifts (extrusions) which occurred later on. 
We are also taught that in order to hasten the cooling of the 
terrestial envelope glaciation took place on portions of both 
hemispheres at once,—the coincidence being necessary to pre- 
serve the terrene equipoise, for if one-half of the globe had 
cooled and condensed quicker than the other half, the planet 
would have become oblong and wobbled on its axis, and thus 
remained inconstant to its orbit. As an eminent Swiss scientist 
has specified: “The Earth cools progressively. This cooling 
gives rise to folds, and causes great fissures through which 
water is introduced, and minerals containing water, or hydra- 
tion may penetrate to a great depth. There very energetic 
chemical reactions take place, producing gases that will burn 
in air, and also metallic oxides? These reactions cause earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions.” 

Obviously these operations are sequential. And since in ter- 
restial construction one step follows another in natural order, 
a secondary function of glaciation would be to degrade the 
elevations, disintegrate the rock masses, pulverize the detritus, 
and convert it into soil, and distribute it over the surface of 
the globe for general use. The interval. between the first and 
second glacial periods was approximately 10,000 years: during 
which the climate was equable throughout the entire surface 
of the globe, from the equator to the polar antipodes. The 
atmosphere was mild and tepid, and there were few meteor- 
logical disturbances. Autogenous groups of animals and plants 
developed on every continent. The human race multiplied 
rapidly and population spread all over the most desirable parts 
of the globe. Civilization made equal progress in all geograph- 
ical divisions. Commercial intercourse was maintained by land 
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and sea and air between them all. Arts and sciences flourished 
and cities of vast extent were built, not only on the equator 
hemisphere, but on the western, whose precincts rivalled the 
greatest of modern times, and whose ruins are in impressive 
evidence today. Architecture which was coeval was similar 
in structure and design. Nature worship, which was the primi- 
tive religion, was prevalent in all geographical divisions, and 
the same temples of the.Sun and priests of Baal, and the same 
symbols which were common in one were recognized in all 
and not only in the continental areas of today, but in the sub- 
merged domains of Tula and Atlantis, whose mountain tops 
are seen protruding at the presnt age above the surface of the 
seas. Ideographs of this primitive worship are cut and carved 
in stone all over the globe and are easily deciphered. 

During this interglacial period the outlines of the existing 
continents were in large part different from their tracing now, 
as will be seen by reference to the annexed rough sketch map 
furnished by Dr. E. C. Curry for his great work on Pre-historic 
America and kindly loaned to the writer of this paper. Not 
only the contour but the surface of North America was very 
different. A big salt estuary occupied the area known as the 
Great Plains until recent times. A high plateau, five hundred 
feet higher than the present rich plains of the southwest, ex- 
tended from the Atlantic Ocean front to the rear “Coteau des 
Prairies” in North Dakota, and whose summit level is indi- 
cated today by the altitude of the buttes and mesas which 
have been left standing after the main body of the table land 
as it once existed had been washed away by the overflow of 
the second glacial flood, caused by a crevasse in the ice dam 
which inclosed the great lakes. 

Remains of this comparatively recent glacial sheet, which, 
like the first, occupied portions of both hemispheres, are con- 
spicuous at the present time, though more spent on the east 
side than on this. The Noachian cataclysm in the Old World 
was an inevitable incident of the cosmic change then going on, 
and might hawe been anticipated by intelligent observers. It 
certainly was predicted (scientifically no doubt), according to 
the Bible story. Its counterpart took place in the southwestern 
part of this continent. 
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The Calaveras Skull. 


By FELIX J. KOCH. 


It was on the north California flyer that we heard the story. 
Talk had turned to whether Peary, too, had really discovered 
the Pole, or not, and then, most naturally, to Dr. Cook, and 
how he had humbugged the world with his yarn. 

From that, things went to humbugs generally, and, by and 
by, the quiet, reserved man in the corner told the story— 
absolute truth—of a hoax in effect as widespread as that of 
Cook’s and persisting infinitely longer. 

“While scientific hoaxes of every sort are heard of and over- 
thrown from time to time,” he said, “there is at least one ‘fake’ 
which has managed to survive well onto a quarter century, 
and, having crept universally into the histories, ethnologies 
and anthropologies, will doubtless require many years for its 
complete overthrow in the minds of the public. The hoax was 
the plot of a simple miner_in Calaveras County, California, a 
good many years ago; and it has been perpetuated by the most 
careful scientists as the famous ‘Calaveras skull.’ 

“Almost unknown to fame, there now lives in Los Angeles, 
as assistant rector of the Episcopal Pro-Cathedral, the Rev. 
Mr. Dyer, to whom belongs the credit of exposing the Cala- 
veras humbug. 

“Mr. Dyer, who is now a man quite well along in years, tells 
his story as follows: 
> “*T was stopping, in the eighties, with John C. Scribner, the 
Wells-Fargo agent, druggist and keeper of the country store 
at Angel’s Camp, Calaveras County, about five hundred miles 
from here. This Angels Camp was a mining camp of about 
three hundred population, and at the time the trick was played, 
the population was slightly greater. I was talking with 
Mr. Scribner, in his store, and also with an old friend of his, 
who happened to be present, and whose name I have now for- 
gotten. Conversation led to old times, and among other inci- 
dents coming up, was the story of how they fooled everybody 
about the famous skull. They, however, assumed that I and 
every one else now knew that it was all a trick, and no longer 
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attempted to disguise the facts, as they were glad that they 
had had a little laugh over the effects of it.” 

“What they had said convinced me that the trick was as 
stated. On my return to Los Angeles, therefore, I called on 
the old gentleman they had mentioned as having had a hand 
in it, and by recalling certain incidents to him, got him to 
recount the hoax. 

“*His story was a typical one of the old mining camps. 








ONLY A DIGGER INDIAN. 


“*The skull, he said, had been placed by Scribner in Mat- 
son’s mine at Angel’s Camp, to fool Matson. This man Matson 
was a blacksmith, who when work was dull, would dig a bit 
deeper down into his shaft. Scribner therefore dug into the 
debris at the bottom of the mine and hid the skull, where 
Matson’s pick would strike it. Matson, as per the plotter’s 
plan, went down the shaft very shortly after, struck into the 
earth, and the first thing his pick brought up was the skull. 

““*Of course Matson was astonished. 

“*The skull, he saw at once, could not have grown there, 
nor could it have fallen there. Matson, by the way, was really 
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an intelligent man, one of a great number of men who had 
come out here to “make their pile” and then quit the country 
_as soon as possible. He recognized the possible value to 

science of the skull, and took it to Scribner’s partner,—who 
took it to Scribner, telling him of the find. The joker kept 
his secret and the fame of the skull spread. Gradually both 
the story and the cranium came into the possession of a certain 
Dr: Jones of Murphy’s Camp. When State Geologist Whit- 
ney came through that part of the State, he was made 
acquainted with the find, and secured the valued treasure. He, 
after investigation of the place of finding and the nature of 
rock, gave credence to the tale and proclaimed the finding of 
the skull of a man of the Pliocene period.’ 

“It remained for a poet, Bret Harte, to hit at the truth, in 
a humorous poem suggesting that the skull was that of a 
Digger Indian. Scientists the world over, however, felt 
assuerd that the oldest human remain now known, was that 
of this creature of the Pliocene era. 

“Only Prof. Le Conte, of the State University, was dubious, 
and his scruples were based on a feeling that there never had 
been definite proof that the skull had been found where stated. 
He, however, described what facts were known to him and left 
the question remain open. Meanwhile the Smithsonian In- 
stitute.sent men to take samples of the earth from the surface 
at Angel’s Camp and at ‘different depths in that shaft. The 
wiseacres also inspected the skull and found some earth inside 
it. This they took along to analyze, but no one knows what 
their tests proved. Possibly they learned that there was a 
stratum of the earth today down in the bowels of the Pliocene 
strata, a statement so ponderous that they felt it would not do 
to make it public. But whatever was found, the tests were 
not made known. 

“From time to time one has heard doubts expressed about 
the skull. The old men of the camp, locally, have long known 
the truth and told it to any one who would ask and listen. It 
is one thing, however, to proclaim a discovery and have it 
taken up by the press, and quite another to get a denial as 
widely spread. When I discovered the facts, Scribner had 
been dead several years and at rest back in New York State. 
At the time of his funeral, I was told, they pronounced an 
oration upon his career at Angel’s Camp, when, again, the 
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story was told, and his sister has written me that she, too, for 
a long time knew the truth about the skull. 

“T first told the story to a reporter of the Los Angeles Times, 
but history seems to stick to the delusion. 

“T visited Angel’s Camp for the last time, in the eighties. 
Near the foot of the camp there was then still an Indian burial 
place,—there having been an Indian village nearby,—and 
skulls could readily be obtained. 

“As to the skull, there are pictures of it in the reports of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and from these it is evident that the 
Indian was a Digger and that he had died of violence, having 
been crashed on the head by a heavy bludgeon in such wise 
as to cause him to throw the head far back, as to be on the 
level with the spine—a bit of the backbone still remaining.” 
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Ancient Geograpical Names of One Censonant are 
Archaic Names of Human Races. 
By N. KOLKIN 


It may seem to be a very sweeping assertion to say, that 
all the shortest ancient names of places, rivers, mountains, 
etc., are race names; but there is a volume of evidence to sup- 
port it. As explained in an article before, we find the original 
names by cutting away the Greek or Latin endings. We have 
not space enough for all the evidence in an article like this; 
but we do not’ need all of it. Enough shall be given to point 
out the direction this research is taking. 

In a former article in the Antiquarian the subject was intro- 
duced and the nature and aim of the research indicated. It is 
made possible, as can be repeated here, mainly because in 
antiquity people never named a place as we do now; but let 
the name make itself. If a primitive or archaic name was 
handed down to posterity, it was either a race name or a tribal 
name. Descriptive names died an early death. There is 
abundant evidence to show this. There is another circum- 
stance that makes this investigation possible or puts it on a 
safe basis, and that is the tendency in ancient times to leave 
old names unchanged. Then we have the evidence of human 
language, which corroborates the indications of geographical 
names. 

Here we shall mainly consider geographical names of one 
eonsonant and some of the compounds of such names, limited 
to two consonant.s In short, we will see that, where we have 
one consonant names of a certain kind, we have compounds of 
those particular names near by, but not of the others. This 
fact furnishes conclusive proof, that the simple names are 
those of races, and the compounds those of mixed. tribes, for 
we find the compounds used as names of known tribes later on. 

In the article referred to above, lists of one consonant names 
are given, but they are not quite complete (additions to those 
lists were not printed). 

We shall review those names in a general way again. Names 
with the consonant, t, d or th, pre or post vocalized, are found 
in northern Italy, around the Aegean sea (except southern 
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Lydia and Caria), in western Lycia, then absent to Armenia 
Minor in the north and the southwestern bend of the Euphra- 
tes (Atha) in the south. We have, of course, to take the names 
as we find them; but we must not think, that all the names 
have -been preserved, and then rigidly exclude an element 
where its name is not found. On the other hand, it is reason- 
able to allow an element the territory between two of its 
names, when they are near together, and allow some influence 
over a longer stretch of territory. We must also allow an 
influence in the direction in which an element drifts, beyond 
its recorded name. We find Atha on the border of Mesopot- 
amia; but we must allow the Ats an influence in Mesopotamia. 

What race is this T element? Excuse that we talk about 
it as a race, before we have proceeded to prove it. We find 
the letter t or equivalent in the names Goth (Khat), Let, 
Teuton, and Dame, represent white nations. Let each draw 
his own conclusions. 


° The K element (k, c, g, h, ch, kh) in southern Italy, around 
and in the Aegean archipelago, not in southern Lydia and 
Caria, but in Lycia and the southern coast of Asia Minor to 
the gulf of Iskenderoon (Issicus sinus); then it is found in 
western Aronenia east of Armenia Minor. We must allow the 
element considerable influence between the Mediterranean and 
Armenia. On this trial, where it crossed the path of the T 
element is Iacot (ene), that is Akat, a mixed tribe. 

Who were these K people? We have evidence, that they 
were of short stature. “Ka,” “Ke,” and “che” are diminutive 
endings in several European languages. Another point about 
them shall be given, though it should not have been brought 
in here. Their language was post-vocalized. The forms Ti 
(Tium, Teon) and Ki (Cium, Kion), and Ni are Aegean ver- 
sions of the white people’s forms, Ed (Edae, Egae, and En). 
As most of the human races were brown, we expect the 
Aegeans to be so, probably light brown on account of inter- 
mixture with white people. 

The third European element is the N. We find its name 
along the upper reaches of the Danube, the Aenus (Inn) river, 
southern Thrace and Neae island in the Aegean sea, in north- 
western Asia Minor, plainly drifting eastward both north and 
south as far as the Amanus mountains and the Euphrates. 
We suspect that the N element is the broad-faced Mongol and 
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also the basis of the Alpine type of people and others. Mon- 
goloid people have n as an element of their names. 

From the Abus mountains in Armenia straight west in the 
northern half of Asia Minor we find the name of the B, P, or 
V element. We also find it again in Greece, with a notice- 
able influence in Thrace (Peiones). The element had plainly 
an outlet southward along the Euphrates (the Ev pura, Av 
river). There is also indications of its connection with 
Pamphylia and also an outlet along the west coast of Asia 
Minor toward Ephesus or in that direction. 

This element, no doubt, figures conspicuously in the bow. 
goloid group. Its name is fourid as a component part of- the 
names of Thibet and Java. 

So far we have mentioned home people only, except that 
the N element was plainly foreigners in Asia Minor. We shall 
now mention three other elements that came in respectively 
from the east, the northeast and the south and invaded parts 
of Asia Minor. 

The first one is the R element. We find the name in Afgan- 
istan ; then it is absent westward as a simple name of one con- 
sonant, but is compounded with the T name in Mesopotamia 
in the names Ter, Tur, Atr, and other forms. Mesopotamia 
was oversown with such names. Its trail must have been 
through Mesopotamia; from there it branched into Syria, 
where its name is found, into Cilicia, and northwest to Iris 
rivér, the trail continuing southwest to Pisidia, where.it-again 
branched out. 

This element must be the Arya race. They first met the 
white race in Mesopotamia and mixed with them, forming the 
Tur tribe. The-N element had to be added to make them 
Turans. The Turings (Thuringen) joined the German and 
other nationalities, including Hindus. 

The element from the northeast was the S (Us) element. 
We can trace it only from Isis at the southeast corner of the 
Black sea, From there its trail went directly through Aza 
to Assus on the gulf of Iskenderoon. From there it continued 
along the coast of Asia Minor. 

This element has the peculiarity of using | instead of r like 
the Chinese and the American Indians. The Ars alongside 
of them in Cilicia were called Als instead of Ars on account 
of the r-less speech of the S element. ‘The territory of the 
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Ev or Av race was entirely overrun by Us people from the 
east and An or En people from the west. 

The M element was in Syria, Imma near the bend of the 
Orontes being its most. northern name in Syria, but it had 
colonies on the coast of Cilicia and Caria (My us on the 
Weander). It had no pure name north of Syria, but plainly 
drifted inland toward the Black sea. We supposed the south- 
ern wing of this group was down in Africa. The name Amma 
was also found on the Persian gulf. 

We can say without fear of reasonable contradiction, that 
this people is the basis of the Malayan and South Sea tribes. 
The foundation of their language was already laid, when they 
were in Syria. Along their trail from the south are tribal 
names in the Malayan plural (doubling). We have the well 
of Semsem in Arabia, Gilgal in Palestine, Parpar river near 
Damascus and Ain Abu Galgal (Spring of Father Galgal) 
near the Euphrates. They were, no doubt, cannibals at the 
time, eating the most stupid and helpless of their own race 
and others. This explains why the Aegean people did not in 
great numbers turn down the Syrian coast but went inland 
to Armenia, why both Aegeans and white people deserted 
Caria and the mouth of the Meander, and probably also why 
there was an emigration from Thrace to the east; for the Am 
people or their descendants the Malays scattered along the 
whole Aegean shore. 

Now we shall see, that all these elements, as we have mostly 
called them here, are really human races, and that they mixed 
and formed tribes with compound names. Let us first take 
the Ar race. We have mentioned the Tur or Atar names in 
Mesopotamia. When the Ars crossed the Euphrates, they 
mixed with the Ev or Ab people there, forming the Arab and 
Eber tribes. Going into Syria they mixed with Am people, 
forming the Aram tribe. In Syria the Mar tribe was also 
formed and the Bar or Par further north in the Ev or Av 
territory. 

The Aegean people at the gulf of Iskenderoon mixed with 
the Us (or Ush) race, forming the Kush (Kas, Kis, etc.), and 
with the Ars they formed the Kur tribe (Cyrrhus). Near the 
north bend of the Orontes is the plain of Amyca with its town 
Onchae (should be Omchae), now Umk. This is the Amok 
or Mak tribe, now out of history. 

The Am people mixed with the Als in Cilicia, forming the 
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Mal tribe (Mallus), the beginning of the Malays. They mixed 
with the advancing Ans and formed the Aman tribe (Amanus 
mountains), and with the white people further north, forming 
the Mede tribe (Amida). Further north, in Pontus, we find 
Amas (Amasia and Amisus). It may seem to some, that 
these names are too far from the recorded Am name down in 
Syria; but, like the Mal name, we expect to see Amas and 
Mas, as well as Sam and Sem, in unexpected places. 

It is not necessary to mention all the compound names of 
two consonants. Let it be enough, when we call attention to 
the names in Thrace and the west and show the difference. 
There we have Cetius (Goth) river, Athanae, Thyni, Caeni, 
Peiones, etc. 

We will call the reader’s attention to the districts of Com- 
agene and Iacotene. It will be understood, that the trails of 
all kinds of races lay across there. All races were represented 
in the people of that place. There it is where civilization was 
developed to the highest point. In lacotene is the Akat peo- 
ple, and further east near Samosata and Sama is the home of 
the Sumir people (Sam-ar). Samosata is a name that consists 
of two compound names of two consonants each put together, 
it is Sama and Sata. Notice how many tribes are found in 
this district both east and west of the Euphrates. 
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7 


Two Collections of European Antiquities Belonging 
to Pierpont Morgan. 
By JOSEPH OFFORD 


Two superbly illustrated catalogues have recently been pub- 
lished descriptive of as many of the important collections of 
antiquities acquired by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 











JEWELRY IN THE MORGAN COLLECTION. 


These volumes describe that gentleman’s series of Mero- 
vingian and Germanic relics, and the catalogue of. objects and 
' explanation of the beautifully executed photogtaphs have in 
both cases been entrusted to the young scholar and antiquary, 
Mr. Seymour de Ricci of Paris. 

The chief portion of the Frankish, or Merovingian collection 
consists of the antiquities gathered together by M. Stanislas 
Baron, who obtained them by excavation carried on for many 
years chiefly in Picardy, in the north of France. One of the 
tombs excavated, that of some officer of distinction, is famous 
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because its contents formed one of the archaeological attrac- 
tions to the great Paris Exposition in 1900. 

The most artistic and delicate of these Merovingian relics, 
which are products dating from the fourth to the eighth cen- 
tury of our era, are the Fibulae, or brooches, used not merely 
as ornaments, but to secure dresses and robes and belts, and 
so they may properly also be designated as buckles. 

The majority of such objects in the collection are of bronze, 
frequently either silvered or gilded, and sometimes ornamented 
with little plaques or bosses of red paste. 

These objects are mostly circular in shape. The rim orna- 
mented in various styles, frequently imitation flower petals. 

Some of the more exquisite jewelry is of gold, and the 
annexed plate affords a good idea of these ornaments. 

The two square open work ornaments are in the shape of 
truncated pyramids, the flattened summits being set with 
large circular pieces of green paste. Each side bearing a 
dragon to the right in low repousse work. 

The pairs of small rings attached show that these jewels 
were suspended in a necklace. 

Two of the objects are Gaulish imitations of Greek coins. 
The pretty flat jewels in the shape of fantastic birds, they 
are set upon both of their sides with an emerald. Although 
their bodies are flat except for the inequalities caused by 
imitating the plumage by inlaid green and blue plaques, the 
heads are finished in the round and furnished with teeth. 

Number 96 is perhaps a piece of imported oriental work, and 
number 100 probably a treasured piece of old Etruscan crafts- 
manship. 

Space will not permit of further description of the many 
interesting and lovely objects in the collection. Mention must, 
however, be made of the very curious devices in the numerous 
lattice work like circular chatelaine plaques, which strangely 
resemble Japanese objects manufactured for the same pur- 
pose. 

The record of M. de Ricci’s catalogues is devoted to de- 
scribing Mr. Morgan’s collection of Germanic antiquities, and 
this series of objects, unlike the Merovingian one which con- 
tained relics from many places most of them now unidenti- 
fiable, is all the product of one cemetery, that of Niederbreisig, 
on the west of the Rhine, near Bonn. 

There is in these not the same variety of design as among 
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the Merovingian one, but they do not range over such a long 
period. They consist of hair-pins, ear rings, paste necklaces, 
fibulae, armlets, rings, iron belt buckles delicately inlaid with 
gold and silver, niello, and dozens of other objects. 

The 32 plates provided for their display give ample repre- 
sentation of them. These two collections will prove a mine 
of suggestive forms for American designers for centuries to 
come, and imitations of them, in some cases, would be far 
superior in taste to much modern jewelry. 
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The New Volume of the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt. 
By JOSEPH OFFORD 


The volume presented to subscribers to the British School 
of Archaeology in Egypt for 1910, has just been issued and 
is entitled “Medurn and Memphis (III).” The book, as with 
all those issued under the auspices of Professor Will Flinders 
Petrie, is a model of what such a work should be. The de- 
scriptions of the various excavations and the antiquities 
brought to light by them, are by three authors: Professor 
Petrie and Messrs. Ernest Mackay and Gerald Wainwright. 

The text is amply illustrated by no less than 47 plates, many 
of them photographs, each containing reproductions of scores 
of relics recovered by the explorations. It should be remem- 
bered that the pictorial record of each year’s work is specially 
necessary and proper because the objects will be dispersed 
among all kinds of collections in Europe, America, and Egypt, 
and could never be reassembled again. As with the previous 
volumes upon Memphis, the palm of interest and importance 
must properly be assigned to the five plates representing over 
50 more of the unique series of terra cotta heads of the various 
types of the human race. On this occasion, many of them 
have been purchased from the fellahin, as Professor Petrie was 
not digging upon the site at Memphis from which they have 
mostly hitherto come. 

The augmented number of ethnographical replicas of the 
various physiognomy of the genus homo would seem to point 
to some more valid reason for their production, and preserva- 
tion, than that they formed part of some great sculptor’s 
studio. It would almost appear as if some man of science, or 
the state, had created a museum containing a collection of the 
facial types of humanity as known in Egypt some centuries 
before Christ, and an interesting comparison might be made 
between the races and people represented by them and the list 
of the owners of the languages made suddenly familiar to the 
Apostles at Pentcost. At no time in the ancient world’s his- 
tory was there such a favourable epoch for executing such a 
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collection of racial features as the Ptolemaic age in Egypt, for 
in quick succession, that ever invaded land, had been con- 
quered by Assyrians with Babylonian coadjutors; by Ethio- 
peans and Persians accompanied by Elamites and Bactrians, 
and probably Hindoos, and finally by Greeks and Macedonians, 
whilst the monarchs of all these peoples utilized, for the gar- 
rison of the Nile valley, mercenaries recruited from every race 
bordering upon the Eastern Mediterranean and Black sea. No 
history of Mankind, or the human race, will now ever be 
adequate unless it contains a series of reproductions of these 

















typical portraits, for the collection may now be said to be 
complete. It will doubtless be augmented by fresh finds by 
the energetic explorers of the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt, but the people whom one could meet in the palaces, 
bazaars, barracks, quays and slave markets of Egypt just 2,000 
years ago, will henceforth be as familiar to our descendants 
as those which might be depicted today by a series of photo- 
graphs taken in.Cairo and Alexandria. These terra cottas in 
the present volume represent the pure type of Egyptian feat- 
ures and those again modified by an admixture of Negroid 
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blood. Others delineate the Scythian physiognomy and some, 
undoubtedly, the Sumerian, or proto Babylonian race, before 
it was blended by the intrusion of a Semitic stain. 

The Greek or Macedonian type are not more numerous in 
proportion than those of other races, and several of these are 
of a comic character depicting abnormal facial features in 
some cases of the aged wherein the ravages of time, and per- 
haps a dissolute life, have left a very definite impression. Then 
Greek heads can of course be compared with the thousands 
of specimens of their compatriots by Hellenic artists already 
possessed by museums. 

In the present volume there are various other heads whose 
expressions for the present Dr. Petrie wisely decides not to 
assign to any particular race, but the whole series will doubt- 
less soon be edited in a separate volume by themselves and the 
subject exhaustively treated. 

As showing the Cosmopolitan character of the inhabitants 
of Memphis, allusion should be made to the Aramaic dockets 
published in this volume, with an attempt at ascertaining their 
meanings by Professor Cowley, also to the Persian seals and 
terra cottas and a beautiful Ptolemaic ear-ring of Greek style. 

We have not the space to adequately review the book, but 
enough has been said to show its value not merely to Egyptol- 
ogists, but to antiquarians and historians generally. 
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Roman Archaeology 
By J. 0. KINNAMAN 


With the early settlers the river which flowed past the hill 
had no special name; it was simply called the “Rumon,” which 
means only “a river, a stream.” Soon commercial intercourse 
sprang up between this settlement and the surrounding vil- 
lages. The neighbors named this village from its most promi- 
nent topographical feature, its river, calling it Roma, “the 
town of the river.” Likewise the leader was called Romulus, 
“the man of the river town.” Thus we see at a glance that 
the name Romulus is genuine and not mythical, as has been 
thought, for many years. The Romans sincerely believed 
Romulus to have been the true founder of Rome, and early 
in its history raised monuments to the twins in the Forum 
Romanum, the remains of which now can be seen at the depth 
of about eight or ten feet below Empire level. This fact ought 
to mean something to us if nothing more than that Romans 
themselves had faith in the legends that passed with them, 
at least, for early history. 

Let us examine a little further. The gates of a town are 
not named from the town to which they belong, but from the 
town or place to which they lead. If we examine closely we 
will find this true of most of the gates of Rome; for instance, 
one is called Ostiensis because it led to Ostia. One of the 
gates of the early Palatine settlement was called Romana, not 
from the town, but because it led to the river Rumon. Like- 
wise when Servius built his walls one of the gates was named 
Flumentana from the fact that it opened towards the river. 

The date of the foundation of Rome is usually given chron- 
ologically as 754 B. C., prehistorically as during the “age of 
bronze.” But it seems to me that we have evidence indicating 
that it was founded at a much earlier date than 754. There 
seems no doubt but that the date will have to move back about 
five hundred years; but we will not take up the discussion and 
evidence at this point. Professor Lanciani tries to prove that 
iron was unknown to the colonists when Rome was founded. 
He employs the following argument: 
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I. Iron is not found in the cemeteries of Alba Longa, only 
bronze and amber. 
II. Likewise iron is not present in the archaic tombs found 
within the walls of Servius. 
III. Iron was proscribed in the religious rites of the Romans. 


What do these facts prove? They seem to me to prove— 
first—that Alba Longa was founded in the “bronze age”; 
second—that perhaps Rome was founded during the same age; 
third—that the religious ceremonies of the Romans were thor- 
oughly established and crystallized before iron became known 
to them, and long before Rome was founded. 

Now, these same Albani Patres were foreigners or at least 
not as far advanced in civilization as were the Etruscans. If 
the Albans were Trojans as tradition says they were, then 
they had come in contact with the Eastern civilization and 
should have been thoroughly conversant with iron and its 
uses. For, if Rome was founded at the time usually assigned 
to it, the condition of the world at that date was something 
as follows: 

I. Egypt was ruled by the XXIVth Dynasty. 

II. Assurdanil sat upon the throne of Assyria. 

III. Oziah was king of Judea and Zechariah was king of 
Israel. 

IV. Athens is undergoing a change of constitution in that 
Archons were elected for ten years instead of life and 
it is in the fifth Olympiad of the Athenian method of 
reckoning time. 

It would certainly seem that, with the rest of the world so 
far advanced in civilization and the arts, to say Rome is just 
being founded by people still largely in the “bronze” age is 
absurd. 

If we base our conclusions, as to the foundations of Rome, 
upon the several facts, viz: that iron was never used in re- 
ligious ceremonies and that a certain kind of libation cups 
were always used, it seems to me that said conclusion, log- 
ically, must be a “double-header.” We must conclude either 
of the following: (a) Rome was founded during the “age 
of bronze” before the introduction if iron or (b) the origin 
and development of religious ceremonies belongs entirely to 
the “bronze age” and therefore the use of iron in religious 
ceremonies originating at a later date was proscribed. 
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Personally I would prefer the latter view, for reasons which 
I shall mention. 

I. Tradition points to a well established and crystallized re- 
ligious system even at the time of the foundation of 
Rome. Let us illustrate with one or two instances :— 

(a) Romulus is represented as plowing a furrow around 
the Palatine, doing this in order to establish, in a sense, the 
boundaries of the city. This plow according to the historians 
was made of bronze. The laying out of city walls, temples or 
boundaries of any kind were under the auspices of religion 
and religious ceremonies. If Romulus used a bronze plow 
the custom had been a long established one, far preceding the 
foundation of Rome. Even in later historical times bronze 
plows were used for the same purpose as that for which 
Romulus used his. 

(b) Before laying the foundation of their city, according 
to tradition, the twins watched for omens, and they would not 
begin operations until such omens appeared to them and gave 
divine sanction to their undertaking. 

II. Another thing points to crystallization of religious cere- 
monies long before the “age of bronze.” A rough kind 
of earthen ware was always used in religious ‘cere- 
monies, even after the precious metals became as com- 
mon as the pebbles in the streets; even Pliny remarks 
upon the subject, “how, in the incredible luxury of our 
age, libations are offered not with crystal and Murrha, 
but with rough terra-cotta paterae.” Dionysius remarks 
in like tenor and Valerius Maximum tells us that the 
sacred fire of Vesta was kept in an earthen jar. 

Again the throwing of votive offerings into springs, lakes 
and rivers sacred to the gods was a well known custom. This 
was a ritual established long before the “age of bronze,” it 
dates back at least to the “polished stone age” even in Italy. 
In 1852 the “Sorgenti di Vicarello” was cleaned out and in so 
doing objects of the different periods of Roman history were 
found “in strata”; the last stratum consisted of polished stone 
arrow heads, paalstafs, knives, etc., thus in this one spring 
we find the votive offerings dating from the “polished stone 
age” to the fourth century of the Christian era. 

These éarly Roman settlers were not, to a great degree, at 
least, influenced by their neighbors, the Etruscans. They dif- 
fered fromi them in many respects. Religious thought with 
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the Etruscans is centered around the dead. In Greece this 
thought took the form of Ancestor worship in earliest times. 
It is doubtful if this custom ever became really established in 
Italy, though the tomb, in later Rome, was a prominent feature 
and consideration. Yet in prehistoric life in Italy, and espe-- 
cially with that race which was the progenitor of the Roman, 
the tomb did not seem to play such an important part. The 
Etruscans built tombs something on the plan of the Egyptian, 
but the Alban Fathers, and the early settlers on the Palatine 
did not take the time nor incur the expense of building such 
stately sepulchres. 

Cremation seemed to have been the favorite method of dis- 
posing of the dead; then the ashes were placed in one of these 
hut-urns, that in turn placed in a rough terra-cotta jar and 
buried. In the old tombs of the Forum, which date back to 
the VIII century B. C. if not earlier, the inner urn is not even 
a hut-urn in all cases. It may be that the ashes of individuals 
of different rank were placed in different kinds of cinerary 
urns. However that may be, it is probable that the necropolis 
in the Forum and that at Alba are contemporaneous. 

But these cinerary hut-urns give us a clear notion of the 
early architecture of the Roman. The hut is circular, having 
but one door, no windows and straw thatched roof. Huts of 
exactly the same type may still be found among the half- 
savage clans of Southern Italy. 

This early form of architecture was sacred to the Romans; 
they consecrated this type, especially that of the hut of Faustu- 
lus, the shepherd who fostered the cast-away twins. So sacred 
was it held that a model was always kept on the Palatine at 
the top of the steps of Cacus, the remains of the last restora- 
tion may still be seen in situ; another was also kept on the 
steps of the Capitol. 

We find then that the hut-urn is found at Alba and at Rome; 
that the Romans revered the Alban rites and ceremonies, and 
claimed that they themselves originally came from Alba 
Longa. 

On the Palatine we find some things that baffle archaeolo- 
gists. There are some indications that the settlement on the 
Palatine is much older than any one has yet dreamed. Lately 
has been discovered what has been named the “Mycenaean 
Well.” Wells, reservoirs and cisterns were very necessary. ad- 
juncts in those early fortified cities. In time of siege the in- 
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habitants must depend upon these reserve water supplies in 
case their springs were seized by the enemy. The settlers of 
th Palatine took the necessary precaution along this line, and 
built reservoirs and cisterns. 

If this well is truly Mycenaean, how did it come there and 
by whom was it built? is the question that first arises. 

Because we find here Mycenaean remains does not imply 
that Greeks of the “Mycenaean Age” settled on the Palatine; 
it seems to only signify that these colonists were acquainted 
with the Mycenaean art of building, that they had come in 
contact with this art and appropriated it to their own use, yet 
it does not exclude the possibility of early Mycenaean settlers. 
Early tradition tells us that the founders of Rome came from 
Troy, and we know that Troy was contemporaneous with the 
Mycenaean Age, though perhaps, at its decadence. Tiryns 
and Mycenae display to us one of two conditions, viz: either 
the condition of a new civilization struggling to gain a foot- 
hold.in a foreign country, or that of an old civilization fighting 
to maintain itself and preserve its life. Taking all things into 
account the latter condition seems to hold sway at Tiryns and 
Mycenae. We behold a civilization in the throes of its last 
struggle, in the midst of its last efforts to hold supremacy over 
another civilization that is slowly but surely gaining the su- 
preme power. Homer portrays for us that civilization in its 
zenith, or that which he considers its zenith. 

But Mycenae and Tiryns fell; the Mycenaean gave way to 
another and perhaps more comprehensive civilization. What 
became of the civilization that held sway for so long? One of 
two things happened, or even both, viz:—either the old 
civilization was absorbed and became a part of the new, or 
migrated to new lands. It is probable that both conditions 
partly obtained at the overthrow of the two above named 
cities. The resultant civilization spread westward and prob- 
ably even penetrated Italy, but it may have been in a very 
modified form, yet there seems to be remains of a purely 
Mycenaean art in Italy. 

Can we draw any conclusion from this fact? We must go 
warily, but it seems to point towards thé fact that Italy, like 
Greece, is much older than we formerly believed it to be. 
Mycenaean civilization came from the south-land, Crete, 
moved northward into Greece, to some extent into Asia Minor, 
was overthrown in Greece, then perhaps extended into Italy, 
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and, together with the Etrurian civilization, formed the foun- 
daiton of the Roman State. 

While it is interesting and even romantic to follow the 
legends of early Roman writers, and even of later ones, yet it 
is the sad duty of the Archaeologist to strip tradition and 
legend of the fascinating envelope with which it is covered 
and thus lay bare, as far as possible, the real truth. All that is 
superhuman and accomplished through the intervention of the 
gods must go and dire necessity take their place. While we as 
heirs to the great Roman civilization, like to admire the deeds 
of its founders, yet we would rather know the truth, to dis- 
cover which is the duty and privilege of the archaeologist. 

Now let us recapitulate the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. 

I. Alba Longa really existed and its site has been located. 
II. Alba Longa was the mother city of Rome. 
III. The founders of Rome were shepherds. 
IV. The foundation of Rome occurred during the “bronze 
age,” some time between the VIIIth and XIIth cen- 
turies B. C. 
Religious ceremonies had become crystallized long be- 
fore the foundation of Rome. 
Iron was proscribed in religious ceremonies. 
The civilization may be of Mycenaean origin. 
Romulus is a genuine name, and that of the founder 
of Rome. 
Tradition can no longer be ignored in the study of 
archaeology. 
Rome was founded through the operation of natural 
causes. 
Rome is probably much older than we now suspect. 
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The Egyptian Bible 
By HENRY PROCTOR, F.R.S.L., M. R.A. S. 


It is indeed strange that many of the beliefs which critics 
esteem quite modern are some of the most ancient. We often 
hear it asserted, for instance, that the early Hebrews had no 
belief whatever, in the resurrection of the dead.: It has been 
thought that this belief is a growth of much later times. But 
a visit to the British Museum will at once convince anyone 
that such a belief has been cherished for many thousands of 
years. For the preservation of Egyptian mummies during the 
whole of the historical period as well as the extracts in every 
coffin from the “Book of the Dead,” prove it beyond any pos- 
sibility of a doubt. Moses, therefore, who was “learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,” could not possibly have been 
ignorant of the 


Doctrine of the Resurrection, 


nor is it likely that he would have allowed the Israelites to 
have remained in ignorance of it. But belief in the resurrec- 
tion goes further back than even the first dynasty of Egyptian 
Kings. For there is one coffin in the First Egyptian Room, 
which contains the mummified form of a Neolithic Man, show- 
ing that this belief must also have been cherished in Neolithic 
times. What is more remakrable still is that 


The Egyptian Belief in the Resurrection 


was almost identical with the Christian doctrine. For just as 
we believe that “in Christ shall all be made alive,” so, the 
ancient Egyptians believed that “through the sufferings and 
death of Osiris, their bodies would rise again in a transformed, 
glorified and incorruptible shape,” and the devotee appealed in 
prayer for eternal life to him who had conquered death and 
had become the king of the underworld, through his victory 
and prayer. Even so Christ is said to be “Lord both of the 
dead and of the living.” And though they took such pains to 
preserve the body, it was not because they had any such belief 
as that promulgated by Christadelphians and believers in 
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conditional immortality. For it is abundantly evident that 
they believed in 


The Existence of the Soul Apart from the Body. 

For the soul is often represented as visiting the body, as may 
clearly be seen from the pictures on the walls of the First and 
the Second Egyptian rooms at the British Museum. ‘The 
Egyptians believed in a future life, and the doctrine of eternal 
existence is the leading feature of their religion, and is enun- 
ciated with the greatest clearness at all periods. In the 
“Papyrus of Ani,” in answer to the question of the deceased, 
“How long have I to live?” the god of Heliopolis replies, 
“Thou shalt exist for millions and millions of years.” They 
understood also 


The Difference Between the Natural and the Spiritual Body. 


The corruptible body was called “Khat.” This was believed 
to be entombed, through the prayers and ceremonies on the 
day of burial, with the power of changing into a “Sahu” or 
spiritual body, which might ascend into heaven and dwell with 
the gods. Besides this there was the “Ka” or double, and “Ba,” 


the soul, which was depicted as a human-headed hawk. 
The Judgment Scene 


from the “Book of the Dead” in the First Egyptian: ‘Room 
enlarged from the “Papyrus of Ani” (about B. C. 1500), proves 
that the Egyptians from the most remote antiquity had be- 
lieved in the judgment after death. The “Papyrus of Ani” is 
a most remarkable work, now about 3,400 years old. A col- 
ored fac-simile can be seen in the Third Egyptian Room 
(Cases F and G). The original papyrus measures seventy- 
eight feet by one and one-fourth feet, and is the longest 
and finest of 
The Theban Books of the Dead 

now known. 

There can be little doubt that all this vast knowledge of 
truth and world-famed wisdom was the result of a primeval 
revelation, for though the religion of Egypt in later times be- 
came a laughing-stock because it had outwardly become cor- 
rupt and consisted apparently of one of the worst forms of 
idolatry, viz: animal worship, yet as Canon Rawlinson. says: 
“The primary doctrine of the esoteric religion, undoubt- 
edly was . 
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The Real Essential Unity of the Divine Nature.* 


It was purely monotheistic and manifested itself by a symbolic 
polytheism.” -So also Iamblichus represents the Egyptians 
as worshippers of One God, uncreated, unique, omnipotent, 
and universal.— But though “they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an image 
of corruptible man and of birds, and four-foted beasts and 
creeping things,” they did not succeed in obliterating the 
great primeval revelation which had been made to them, and 
the spiritual man might learn from the esoteric teachings the 
way of salvation—that he had a soul which might be saved or 
lost, a body which might be raised through faith and works, 
spiritualized and glorified. And this primeval Gospel was not 
confined to Egypt, but was taught even in Canaan, for in 
Salem (Uru-Salem or Jerusalem) dwelt Melchizedek priest of 
El Elyon, the Most High God, possessor of heaven and earth, 
and even in the distant country of the Amu, before Israel 
came out of Egypt, there dwelt a prophet of Jehoveh their 
God. And even among the nomad Semitic tribes who settled 
in Babylon about 2500 B. C. the same God was known as 
“YAHVEH, the existing, enduring one,” the one devoid of all 
change, the “El” or goal, the Being to whom as a goal the eyes 
of man looking heavenward are turned, “on whom hangs the 
gaze of every man: to whom man looks at from afar” (Job 
xxxvi. 25). “This YAHVEH (Jehoveh) was the spiritual 
possession of those same nomad tribes, out of which, after a 
thousand years, the Israelites were to emerge.’’§ 

They believed, like the Egyptians, in the Great and Supreme 
Power which made “the Earth, the heavens, the sky, men and 
women, animals, birds and creeping things, and all that is, 
and all that shall be.” So that from the earliest times, El Elyon 
“the Most High God, possessor of heaven and earth,” the God 
of Abraham and Melchizedek, the God whom we worship to- 
day, had been worshiped, and we learn from the Egyptian 
Bible called the “Book of the Dead” that 


The Great Primeval Revelation 


included such doctrines as the resurrection, eternal life, the 
judgment of the dead, the life of the soul apart from the body, 
and the great mystery of the change from the natural to the 
spiritual body, which is to be raised incorruptible, or if living, 
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to be changed (I. Cor. xv. 51). So that we have from the 
“Book o fthe Dead” or Egyptian Bible, which is probably the 
oldest book in the world, for it was very ancient at the time of 
Menkau-Ra of.the Fourth dynasty (whose coffin is the second 
odlest in the British Museum), from this source, we have, I 
say, confirmation of some of those eternal verities which today 
are being hotly disputed as if they were of yesterday and not 
truths which God has been teaching from the foundation of 
the world. 

*“History of Egypt,”’ by Canon Rawlinson. 

+Champollion-Figeac: “Egypt Ancienne,” p. 245. 


t“De Mysterus Atgyptorum.” Fol. 1670. 
§‘Babel und Bibel,” by Fr. Delitsch. 
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Notes On Prehistoric Discoveries in Wayne County, 
Michigan. 
By JOHN A. RUSSELL, A. M. 


All of these pictures appear on one tablet. 

The second of this class of serial picture tablets delineates 
the creation and fall of man in four stages or panels. In the 
first of these the Creator is drawing from the earth the recum- 
bent figure of a man. In the second stage,. the Creator is 
represented as drawing a woman from the earth, the man 
being in the back-ground. In the third stage, the Creator is 
absent, the man and woman are before an apple tree, around 
the trunk of which appears a serpent. The fourth panel of 
this class of serial pictures shows the Creator driving away 
the man and the woman. This phase of this class of pictures 
is subject to variation in the different examples, one of-the 
tablets showing the woman recumbent, as if in a faint, and 
the man in flight, while all the rest show both man and woman 
in flight jointly. 

The third of this class of serial pictures is usually in four 
stages, though in some examples it is abbreviated to three, the 
first stage hereafter enumerated being omitted. This first 
panel shows sometimes one, sometimes two persons, in the 
act of address or petition, a few rude animal figures and some 
hieroglyphic marks completing the design. The second panel 
depicts the building of a ship on stilts, in one case with four 
male figures, one of whom is engaged in actually building 
while three others are passing timber. The third panel shows 
the ship floating on the waters, from the surface of which 
emerge the heads and arms of an apparently drowning people. 
The fourth panel shows the ship beached, with a dove near 
her bow, four male figures on the beach, a gang plank ex- 
tended and animals disembarking, while at the bottom appears 
a rain-bow. On either side of the third panel appears a cross- 
hatching, composed of five parallel lines, crossed by eleven 
other parallel lines, and forming in each instance forty spaces 
or scores. In some tablets a rayed sun is placed near one of 
these scores and a crescent moon near the other; on others a 
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single hieroglyph represents the idea which the sun was meant 
to convey, while another character, the exact reverse of the 
first, represents what the crescent moon was intended to 
stand for. 

Besides these serial pictures there are others which suggest 
a relation to incidents which come to us in our civilization 
through the medium of the Old Testament. A description of 
these pictures may indicate their possible meanings to the 
reader. They are as follows: 

1. Representation of a man with a club striking down an- 
other with a shepherd’s crook. 

2. Representation of a hand passing tablets from a sky to 
a male figure on an elevation. 

3. Representations of a person standing over an infant 
lying on a sacrificial altar, with his arm in the attitude of 
striking, while before him is a representation of an angel with 
out-stretched hand, and directly under the angel a picture of 
a ram in a clump of brushes. 

4. Representations of an infant in a basket, sometimes un- 
accompanied, in other instances in the presence of male and 
female figures. 
the objects were undoubtedly tempered, and that some form of 

5. Representations of priests in the act of sacrifice. 

6. Representations of a funeral cart with a body placed 
upon it and accompanying figures, apparently of mourners. 

7. Representations of two angels kneeling vis-a-vis, with 
their wings meeting above their heads in arched form, while 
before them is a casket or box. 

8. A representation of two sets of priests in apparent con- 
flict, one set sacrificing before a flaming altar, the other be- 
fore idols. 

9. Representations of a structure of several stories in 
process of construction, the working-men being represented in 
conflict and pushing each other to the ground, while beneath 
the general picture is a subsidiary one representing a bird 
exhibiting many tongues in the presence of many male figures. 

One needs only to be familiar with the history contained 
in the Old Testament to appreciate the similarity of the stories 
depicted in these pictorial representations, with the events de- 
scribed in the earlier books of the Old Law. 

Beside these pictures apparently portraying the story of the 
Sacred Scriptures, there are several which have been denomi- 
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nated “battle tablets.” These show almost ‘invariably a 
helmeted infantry, using bows and arrows, the perspective of 
the line being very good, standing in battle formation before 
an opposing force of long haired men, armed with pikes or 
spears. The battle tablets show, in several cases, on their 
reverse sides, calendars, from the moons of which lines are 
drawn to representations of warriors, lunar crescents and 
bows and arrows, suggesting to the tyro.—to whom most of 
those engaged in the explorations do not claim to be the 
superior,—that an attempt is being made to record and convey 
the story of the deaths of chieftains and the incidents and 
periods of their demise. 

Of the third arbitrary classification of the writer,,many 
examples are presented. A considerable number of pendant 
ornaments from the size of miniature gorgets of breast-plates, 
down to the size of an ordinary water pebble pendant, elabor- 
ated on the obverse with the rude picture of the helmeted 
head of a man or the coiffured head ofa woman, occur in the 
produce of these explorations. The gorgets are in several 
cases somewhat elaorate and carry full figure pictures of per- 
sons in the act of sacrifice or in the attitude of displaying 
emblems, of the type of the modern mace or other symbol of 
apparent authority. In one case the figure of a’ priest is in 
confrontation with the figure of an idol of the type of the 
Egyptian Anubis. ~As a rule, however, the representations on 
the pendants are limited to a single figure on the obverse and 
a hieroglyphic mark on the reverse. 

Outside the pendants, at least two copper crowns not com- 
pletely circular, but of sufficient arc to encompass the head, 
designed in the forms of birds in spread and marked with 
cuneiform characters have beén recdvered. A single example 
of a copper head band ornamented with punch marks and 
carrying the inevitable hieroglyphic signature, the ends per- 
forated to provide holes for a binding thomg, is among the 
objects which the explorers have taken from the ‘ground. 

Of the writer’s fourth arbitrary classification many examples 
have been recovered. This class is made up of articles used 
in warfare. These include copper spear points of greater or 
less dimension, one of so great a size, nearly thirteen inches 
in length, that Gov. Chase S. Osborne, of.Michigan, himself 
a traveled observer of no mean ability, and who. has interest- 
edly inspected these objects, has suggested that it may be a 
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battle standard rather than.a weapon. The ordinary spear 
points are from six to nine inches in length, some of them 
provided with bent hafts for handles, while some others show 
only crotches at their point of contact with the shaft, appar- 
ently provided to faciltate strapping them thereto with leather 
thongs. Battle axes both large and small have been secured, 
one in the Savage collection being highly ornamented, meas- 
uring eight inches on the face of the bit, and the conformation 
of the material being such as to provide a haft to bind around 
the helve by which it was manipulated. Another battle ax 
of perfect classic design, though smaller, was unearthed by 
Mr. Carlton James in his explorations in November, 1910, in 
the Highland Park location. A curved sword blade or cutlass 
of copper was taken out in the same locality and showed an 
extreme blade surface of twenty-three inches from the point 
to the guard, a notching in the latter providing for its attach- 
ment to whateve7 hilt or grip-handle was used by the warriors 
of that civilization. 


The knives which have been recovered, also of copper, vary 
in dimension and may have been instruments of warfare or 
objects of domestic use, all of them are curved, all present 
sharp edges after centuries that have preceded their exhuma- 
tion, and they are uniformly notched at the end of the blade 
to facilitate binding them to hilts, 


To the fifth arbitrary division of these examples of a pre- 
vious civilization, namely, those which apparently represent 
its domestic economy, the largest number of the objects re- 
covered must be referred. They include, besides the copper 
knives to which the writer has just referred, many objects of 
copper and slate. Among the coppers may be mentioned a saw 
12 inches in length, with a haft for a handle of the modern 
cross-cut type, which even today will cut ordinary red cedar; 
a left handed scraping tool, apparently useful for fleshing 
hides; a cold chisel with flaring bit, octagonal stock and bat- 
tered head; a copper box with curved ends, made of .a single 
plate, with mortised ends and sides’, which would give joy to 
a modern tinker; and a great variety of slate implements, all 
of them elaborately ornamented, many of them highly pol- 
ished by use, the speculative utilities of which were that they 
were employed for the rubbing of untanned hides into pliable 
leathers. Objects of sand stone, which appear to have been 
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grease lamps, and of burned clay, which were ornaments or 
receptacles for articles of value, are quite recurrent. 

Quite as interesting as an example of the domestic remains 
are the smoking pipes, which have been recovered. No citizen 
of the kingdom of Nicotia can repress an interest in the great 
variety of objects left by his prototypes of antiquity. From 
every burial area which has been explored pipes have been 
taken out, some of sand stone, some of burned clay, as sound 
as the historic “T. D.,” some of slate and some of serpentine 
rock. Nearly all are ornamented. A whale’s head is carved 
on an oval, the bowl of another is fabricated out of 
the head of a long snouted dog, while still others are curiously 
modeled in the simulacra of grotesque faces. An idea of the 
prevalence of pipes among the prehistoric plunder recovered 
may be gathered from the fact that in the collection of the 
Rev. Father Savage there are no less than seventeen, in that 
of Mr. Soper thirty, and several other examples in the minor 
assemblages of the products of the civilization under discus- 
sion. Invariably they bear the “signature” heretofore referred 
to, which identifies them with the rest of the objects re- 
covered. 

It is worthy of note that the fabrication of these objects 
shows a high state of civilization. The copper objects are 
inevitably composed of hardened copper, hold an edge and 
ring like bells. The various degrees of tempering or hardening 
may be recognized by the metallurgist when it is stated that 
from the variety of objects every note of the scale may be 
struck, A casual examination of a few specimens by Mr. J. D. 
Putnam, of the Detroit Testing Laboratory, the foremost 
fianalytical metallurgist of his city, led to the conclusion that 
heat treatment, now unknown, had been employed to convert 
them into their existent state. In the cases of the slate imple- 
ments of apparent domestic utility every example shows that 
much time was spent upon its ornamentation. They are 
bonded with ornamental lines, geometrically precise, engraved 
with helmeted heads or the figures of birds or animals, and 
invariably marked with the racial or cultural signature, if they 
contain no other mark. And thus, apparently, through their 
implements of peace and war, their written and pictorial 
records, their forms of ornamentation and their concepts of 
beauty, do the people of a civilization long gone by, 
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“From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates.” 

A regrettable circumstance in connection with these ex- 
plorations and the studies which have been given their results 
has been a series of attacks made upon their authenticity. The 
destructive critics have been two, one Mr. Armond H. Grif- 
fith, Director of the Detroit Museum of Art, who is a de- 
scriptive lecturer upon art subjects, possessing no authority 
upon either archaeological or ethnological subjects, and whose 
criticism may, therefore, be immediately dismissed ; the other, 
Mr. Francis H. Kelsey, professor of Latin, at the University 
of Michigan. Prof. Kelsey has devoted much attention to 
Roman archaeology, and in that field must be acknowledged 
to be, if not an authority, at least an adept. It is not clear 
that he has ever been a student of American archaeology. 
Since the beginning of these explorations and the disclosure 
of their results, Prof. Kelsey, in articles in the New York 
Nation and The Anthropologist, has thrown doubt upon the 
authenticity of the recoveries, and the good sense and good 
faith of the persons who have been devoting their time, their 
industry, their means and such abilities as they possess to the 
pursuit of what has been to them a highly interesting subject 
from a scientific view-point, and one that should command, 
if not the respectful attetnion, at least the complaisant tolera- 
tion of their contemporaries who profess to be members of 
the company of scholars. In his enthusiasm of denunciation 
Prof. Kelsey has gone so far as to repeatedly make use of 
the term “forgery,” which, not being a direct Latin deriva- 
tive, may be a term of which he does not know the full mean- 
ing. These attacks of Prof. Kelsey, coming from a man of 
supposed authority on the ground, made it extremely difficult 
to enlist the attention of scholars engaged in this peculiar 
field of research. Since the attacks began, however, the 
tremendous amount of material recovered, the diversity of 
objects secured, the variety of their material and the unique 
fabrication of each object unearthed, has put beyond the neces- 
sity of defense the indictment that a factory for antiquities 
was being maintained, or that a group of educated men, con- 
sidered ordinarily intelligent in their respective professional 
and commercial avocations, were being victimized. As a con- 
sequence it is being now found possible to attract the respect-~ 
ful attention of men of scholarship to these pursuits and to: 
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their results. Under the circumstances, neither surprise nor 
incredulity concerning these discoveries is to be wondered at; 
but vicious and uninformed antagonisms are certainly to be 
regretted, as making more difficult the work to which honest 
and painstaking gentlemen, who have no conceit concerning 
their own attainments, have committed themselves. 

It is quite conceivable that, in the second or third civiliza- 
tion from this, thé monuments of present-day refinement may 
be destroyed, or buried in the places where they are now 
erected, and that some highly developed race, nomad today, 
may succeed to the estates of culture now enjoyed by those 
who presently possess them. In that day and generation, it is 
equally conceivable that the remnants of this civilization will 
be uncovered, dissected and interpreted by the students of its 
successor, who, having spanned the gap of time elapsed since 
their grinning ancestors swung by their prehensile tails from 
the trees of the ancient foersts and pelted each other in their 
innocent and playful way with the convenient cocoanut, will 
consider their own cultural period a distinct improvement 
upon all of its predecessors. When that time comes it will 
have its unconvincable critics, the writer makes no doubt; 
mayhap among them some coffee-colored, cock-sure, Kaffir 
caviller, who from the security of his chair in a foundation at 
Bongo-Bongo or Canoodle-dum, will give battle to those who 
dispute his theory of the approximate identity of the Noachian 
ark myth with the much more recent one relative to the voyage 
of the Mayflower. There will be earnest investigators and 
students then, no doubt, as there are today, to be discredited 
and blackguarded by the accidental occupants of the seats of 
cultural authority. The results, however, will be neither 
greater nor less than they are today, when the truth is only 
discoverable from patient investigation and studious compari- 
son, rather than from the dicta of any self-satisfied and self- 
important claimants to the knowledge of all things and some 
others. 

The criticisms aside, these facts are well established by the 
testimony of a great number of people who have participated 
in the explorations in Wayne County, namely: That there 
have been unearthed from no less than half a dozen different 
locations objects similar to those unearthed in other counties, 
composed of hardened copper, slate, sandstone and limestone; 
that these objects are recovered from timber areas containing 
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trees from ten to two hundred years old; that to follow the 
ash strata of the opened graves has called for the chopping 
away of tree roots representing many years of growth; that 
these objects are.ornamented with drawings, flutings and 
decorations quite out of touch with the culture of the Ameri- 
can Indian; and that they carry in great quantity hieroglyphic 
writings which their finders cannot read and which they have 
so far found nobody capable of interpreting. This statement 
represents the sum of all the claims made regarding these 
discoveries. 

Meantime, regardless of the critics, the explorers who are 
at work in Wayne County and the other sections of Michigan 
which seem to be so rich in these prehistoric remains keep on 
exploring and recovering, in the hope that when there come 
the day and generation of him who may read the secrets locked 
in the hieroglyphs presently mysterious, that student may 
have the largest possible store of the materials of history from 
which to construct the record of the past; and that when he 
asks, as Bryant asked, 

“Are they here— 
The dead of other days?”— 
the reply may be made to’ him, as Bryant made reply, 
“Let the mighty mounds 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with oaks, 
Answer. A race, that long has passed away, 
Built them; a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourish’d their harvests.” 
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When Horace Greeley Lived in Michigan. 
By JOHN 0. VIKING 


Under the above caption there appeared an article.on Feb- 
ruary 15th, the present year, in The Daily Mining Journal of 
Marquette, Mich., which the writer of this perused with the 
utmost interest, and, as article in question stated that the log 
house in which the great journalist had lived during his stay 
at the Delaware Mine in Keweenaw county was still standing, 
we concluded that at the first possible opportunity we would 
visit the Copper Country and especially the Delaware Mine 
location, and, if the house could be located, we were equally 
determined to take a photograph of the same. 

The article in the Marquette paper was unsigned and we 
finally learned from its editor in chief that it had been taken 
from some exchange paper published at Detroit. We reasoned, 
however, that the author must be located in the Copper Coun- 
try and we finally located him in the person of Wm. E. Smith, ~ 
editor of the Keweenaw Miner published at Mohawk, and it 
is to said gentleman we are indebted for directing us at the 
time of our visit on August 22 last. 

It was in 1847 that Mr. Greeley made his first visit to the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan following his own advice to 
“go west.”: The business that brought the journalist there 
was a mining deal in which he had become interested, having 
been elected director and president of the Northwest Mining 
company. The other directors were Oliver Johnson, George 
H. Thompson, and Charles Schaffer, all of New York. 

It is very interesting to read Greeley’s own account of his 
experiences and we shall therefore cite the following in his 
own words: 

“T had never before been farther in that direction (north- 
west) than Detroit; and this journey considerably enlarged 
my acquaintance with the northwest. Lake Huron was 
shrouded in fog and mist and our steamboat traversed its 
entire length slowly and cautiously, thence feeling our way up 
the St. Mary’s river only by daylight—the channel being too 
shallow, rocky, and intricate for navigation by night. At 
Sault Ste. Marie there was a small but smart young village, 
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to whose assembled inhabitants two of us made temperance 
addresses, which I think some of them needed; and, when 
our goods had been waggoned across the portage, we took the 
only old propeller which had, as yet, been got across and 
launched on Lake Superior, and’ started up the lake; but it 














HORACE GREELEY’S HOUSE 


soon came on to blow a fair, fresh breeze, which was too much 
for our rickety craft; and her captain very properly ran her 
behind Keweenaw, and lay there some thirty hours, while we 
pasesngers traversed the coast for a mile or so, picking up 
agates and other fancied bits of fragmentary rocks from the 
enormous quantity of pebbles which filled, almost to the ex- 
clusion of sand, the narrow strip of ground between land and 
water. 
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“Next day—the wind having lulled—we rounded the point, 
and ran down its longer coast to Eagle Harbor, where, in 
default of pier, my oxen had to be pushed off the steamboat 
into the ice-cold water and compelled to swim ashore; my 
goods being taken off in a small boat. That was the fifteenth 
of June (1847—Remark by J. C. V.); and the shallow water 
of the harbor froze over next morning for some distance from 
the shore.” 

In 1848 Mr. Greeley made another visit arriving there in 
August, and his third and last visit was made some year 
later when he was compelled to remain all winter at the Dela- 
ware Mine living in this log cabin and there writing, it is 
stated by the old timers, some of his heavy editorials for his 
paper, the New York Weekly Tribune, sending these editorials 
to Green Bay, Wis., by dog team, there to be mailed to New 
York. 

In this cabin there lodged with Greeley one Mr. Kunz, a 
German, by the people commonly called “Father” Kunz, whose 
daughter and son-in-law are still living in that vicinity. 

Mr. Smith told us quite an interesting anecdote about this 
afore-mentioned Mr. Kunz which we herewith relate. 
When Greeley ran for president in 1872 this “Father” Kunz 
often jokingly remarked that “when Greeley now becomes 
president of our country he will surely make me a minister— 
to Hamburg, for instance.” Mr. Smith said that “we were 
several youngsters in them days who finally decided to play a 
joke upon Mr. Kunz and for that purpose we built up a large 
hat, tied on to it a piece of Limburger cheese and a ribbon with 
the inscription ‘Father Kunz Minister to Limubrg’ and pre- 
sented the same to Kunz.” How Mr. Kunz took said joke 
Mr. Smith did not state. 

Mr. Smith further told us “that you may be assured that it is 
the right house as it is the only log cabin now left there (there 
are about one-half dozen houses or so now standing at the 
Delaware) as all the other old houses were torn down some 
thirty years ago, this particular one being allowed to remain 
because Greeley had lived in it.” 

Something ought to be done towards restoring this interest- 
ing house, for it is a pity to see it in the present condition. 
The Keweenaw Central R’y that runs up there ought to take 
an interest in putting it in repairs and advertise it, and we 
are assured that many would be the visitors to the “Horace 
Greeley shrine” in the Copper Country. 
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Imagination In Research. 
By REV. GEO. A. SAHLIN. 


The writer of this article well remembers how nearly he 
came to being a geologist. It was a question of an old man’s 
interest in a little boy. The subject became most interesting, 
hammer in hand, explorations were made in the then wheat 
fields and vacant lots of Brooklyn. And, lo! rocks tapped 
revealed quartz and crystal so precious in the sight of the little 
boy, as if they had been Aladdin’s jewels. 

Had the boy’s attention been directed to Archaeology he 
would have enjoyed the process of resurrecting and recon- 
structing the relics and monuments of the past. He would 
have had a truer and broader view of civilization, and would 
have dwelt ever within the mysteries of a life based upon an 
absolute foundation. 

All this leads to the question of the apparent barrenness of 
archeology. What should be the most fascinating of studies 
is confined to the few. 

Psychology is allied to all the intersts of life. Cuvier 
could reconstruct an animal from seeing an infinitesmal portion 
of its anatomy. He also, doubtless, had enough of an imagin- 
ation so that he could in his minds eye see it live. So with the 
archaeologist in addition to the bare facts he records, he should 
picture the actual life such facts may suggest. He should not 
be hopelessly limited in his powers of imagination when he 
devotes himself to the discovery of fact. 

These questions are raised simply for the purpose of sug- 
gesting that archaeology may be made more interesting to the 
layman, and therefore be more widely studied. Conjecture as 
to the probable habits of the aborigine is legitimate when it 
is so stated. The answer may come, that the romancer has 
used the facts of discovery, upon which to build his writings. 
Such works of the imagination, however based upon archaeo- 
logical discovery seldom leads the reader to study the records 
themselves. To popularize the study, interest should be 
awakened in the possible student by making the story of the 
archaelogist’s finds favor of adventure which need not depart 
from fact. 
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It is with many the old situation of the traveler who could 
not see the forest because of the trees. So it appears too often 
to the casual reader of archaeologists’ reports, they are apt to 
embody mere description and nothing else. 

The boy who might have been a geologist, and was some- 
thing of one, because of an old man’s interest in him, is still a 
boy. The neighborhood in which that boy lives abound in 
things which, if investigated would make interesting the past 
which as yet is without voice. The farmer lad stumbles upon 
just such hints as would add to the glamour of life, of battle 
in the field in which he labors. It is for this boy this article is 
written. What is the archaeologist doing for him? 

Let the thought be put in another way. The imagination 
aroused and educated is an essential factor in all constructive 
work. The philosophy of labor reduced to its minimum means 
that but one atom can be moved at a time. An atom out of 
place is chaos. Mind at work produces order. Nothing that is 
true is fantastic. There is nothing more awe-inspiring to the 
student than to realize he has the power of thinking the 
thoughts of God after Him. Genius places before us the 
seemingly improbable. In time that which seemed miraculous 
takes its place in the natural order of affairs. 

Jules Verne was once regarded as the prince of romancers. 
What he published years ago, under the guise of fiction, has 
placed him upon the roll of the scientific prophets. 

It seems an easier thing to prophesy the future than to 
unfold the mysteries of the past. Yet all labor means the un- 
folding process which is essentially fundamental to all up- 
building. 

The retort courteous may come that there are too many 
romancers, as it is, in the field of science. 

Yet the converse is probably true that there are too many 
matter-of-fact people, who retard the advancement of life by 
remaining silent when they might venture upon a legitimate 
conjecture as to the relative place and importance in the life 
work of man, this stone, this bead, or that-primitive plow, may 
have. 

And, after all, as human beings, we are linked into the chain 
of life—the past, the present, and the future. In the last 
analysis our pleasures are those of the imagination. 

To train a boy, or a girl, in the realm of the imagination is 
legitimate. The zest of life consists in one’s ability to pursue 
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truth, and truth does not yield itself captive until it has been 
enveloped by the imagination. 

The life of mere fact if that were a possible thing, is a dead 
life. Life instead of advancing would be a thing of retro- 
gression. Se: : 

It used to be thought that the imaginative child would 
develop into an unrestrained liar. Nothing. conduces to the 
truth so much, however, as the constructive training of the 
imagination, for it is in that realm the true must be separated 
from the false. 

As men have been able to transmute the dreams of today 


into the realities of tomorrow, so, by a process of retroacture 
dreaming the drama of the past can be made to move as a 


living factor in the present. All of which is but another way 
of saying with Solomon, there can be nothing new under the 
sun. ; 

It would be interesting to note that the lack of imagination, 
logically trained, leads into error. 

Paintings, statuary, coins, monuments and paleolithic relics 
have been forged by men who lacked in just this one essen- 
tial—a trained imagination. They could not picture the ulti- 
mate consequences of their deeds. These frauds have been 
accepted and defended by men who stand high ia their respec- 
tive fields of research only to suffer humiliation for their ill- 
guided loyalty, and untrained enthusiasm. Truth stands, 
awaiting the revelation of a tomorrow. The grandeur of un- 
foldment, the restoration of the vivid things of the past, which 
are apparently the evanescent, await the genius which is to 
come; and he is the boy of today! 

“The dead past”! we say. There is no such thing as a dead 
past, save to him who himself is apparently dead, un-imagina- 
tive in the present. To him all things are dead. 

The so-called dead past is but imprisoned, ready to walk 
forth full of life, hope and counsel for a world which because 
of its ignorance of the past, hesitates to step forth into the 
liberties of the future. 
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The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 
By HARLAN I. SMITH 


In the spring of 1897, Mr. Morris M. Jesup, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in New York City, 
became interested in the people, both past and present, of the 
North Pacific coasts of America and Asia. He then set aside 
a large sum of his own money for the purpose of carrying on 
investigations in the whole region bordering the North Pacific 
Ocean. The work was organized by Professor Franz Boas, 
of Columbia University, and was known as the Jessup North 
Pacific Expedition, of which I was American Archaeologist. 
So it became possible for him to go to the Thompson River 
Valley to find out about the early people, and this was neces- 
sary because it was impossible to learn about them by reading, 
as the literature on this subject was very limited. 


Making a Collection. 


Parts of the months of June and July in 1897, about a week 
in 1898, and about two weeks in 1899 were devoted to the 
exploration in this country. The greatest number. of men 
employed was four, while most of the time two men only were 
engaged in the work. It is interesting to know that so few 
men, in such a short time, could secure the great number of 
specimens sent to the American Museum of Natural History, 
not only the specimens selected to illustrate, in published 
reports of that expedition, the mode of life of the early people 
of this country but also a great mass of duplicate specimens, 
which it was necessary to collect in order to have material 
from which to make this selection. This duplicate material, 
of course, was useful to present to other museums; some of it 
was sent to the Victoria Memorial Museum. One never could 
get a selection to show the things in common use and enable 
us to know what were the special objects or those brought in 
from other peoples and other regions, without securing a large 
quantity of material. When one specimen is found no one 
knows but what it may be an exception; when many are found 
we feel that they were objects of common use. The records 
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of this work were printed and copies of them were sent to over 
one hundred of the leading libraries and learned societies of 
every great country of the world. 


The Difficulties. 


In the same way that we desire to cling to the properties of 
our ancestors, so the Indians reverence and guard the land of 
their forefathers. It would be interesting to*narrate the diffi- 
culties encountered in persuading the Indians, who owned the 
land where most of the explorations were conducted, to allow 
the work on their land. So also would it be pleasant to tell 
the story of the mode of life of the party while in the field. 
This some people might think bordered on hardship, but in 
reality, while inconvenient in many ways, it was interesting 
enough to make up for any little difficulties, like the absence 
of the luxuries of a civilized city. These stories, however, 
would not help us much to understand the life of the early 
people, the subject with which we are now occupied. 
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Indian Mound Groups and Village Sites 
About Madison. 


(Courtesy of the Schaum Engraving & Printing Co.) 
There formerly were about Lake Mendota thirty groups of 
Indian mounds, about Lake Manona 12, and about Lake 
Wingra 10. Many of these are still in existence. The bird 
effigy on the State Hospital Lawn at Mendota is the largest 
mound of its type in Wisconsin. It has a wingspread of 624 
feet. The squirrel effigy is one of several now known. The 
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conical mounds at Morris Park include some of the largest and 
finest in this region. The plot of Indian corn hills located there 
is the only one now remaining on the shores of Lake Mendota. 
The turtle effigy on Observatory Hill, on the University 
grounds, is peculiar among turtle-shaped mounds, in having 
two caudal appendages. It and the bird effigy associated with 
it were marked at the Society’s request in June, 1910. The bear 
effigy preserved on the public oval on West Washington street 
is a particularly fine specimen. The large goose at Merrill 
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Springs is a fine example of an infrequent type of effigy. Linear 
mounds of great length occur on the new University fruit farm, 
at Morris Park, and at Winnequa. Dr. Increase A. Lapham 
made surveys of some of the Madison mound groups in 1850. 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet made plats of others in later years. In 
recent years, Mr. Arlow B. Stout has been continuing this very 
valuable work. 

The Indian name of the Four Lakes Region was Tay-cho-pe- 
rah. Its earliest known inhabitants were Winnebago Indians. 
This tribe came to Wisconsin during the prehistoric westward 
migration of the Siouan tribes from the Atlantic seacoast. 
The Winenbago are considered to be the authors of Wiscon- 
sin’s emblematic mounds and associated earthworks. Indica- 
tions of Old Indian village sites occur in many places about 
the Madison lakes. From these sites a large number of stone 
and metal implements. have been collected, many of which are 
now preserved in the State Historical Museum. 

On May 25, 1832, Major Henry Dodge held a council with 
the Winnebago at Fox’s Bluff, on the northwest shore of Lake 
Mendota, for the purpose of urging them not to participate in 
the then impending Black Hawk War. On July 21, of that 
year, Black Hawk and his Sac warriors retreated over the 
present site of Madison on his way to the Wisconsin River. 
On. the University grounds, he built a breastwork of logs or 
brush. In this year, Wallace Rowan had a cabin at Pleasant 
Branch, where he traded with the local Indians for furs. 
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The Archaeological Bills. 


The measures here published were introduced by the Wis- 
consin Archeological Society during the 1911 session of the 
state legislature. No. 264, S. was introduced at the society’s 
request by Senator Victor Linley, of Superior, and Nos. 698, 
A. and 724, A. by Assemblyman Dr. C. A. Harper, of Madison. 
All have received the aproval of members of the society and 
citizens in every quarter of the commonwealth, and have been 
regarded with favor by many of the legislators. It is to be 
hoped that all of these bills will be successful in their passage. 

No. 264, S. 

A bill to create sections 4442m, 442n and 44420 of the statutes, 
relating to prehistoric and historic Indian remains on public 
lands and providing a penalty. 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and 
assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There are added to the statutes three new sec- 
tions to read: Section 4442m. It shall be unlawful except as 
hereinafter provided to destroy, deface, mutilate, injure, or 
remove any Indian burial, linear or effigy mounds, enclosures, 
cemeteries, graves, plots of cornhills, garden beds, boulder 
circles, pictograph rocks, caches, shell or refuse heaps, spirit 
stones or manitou rocks, boulder mortars, grindstone rocks, or 
other prehistoric or historic Indian remains located upon the 
public lands, state parks, forest reserves, lands of state educa- 
tional or other state institutions, or upon other lands or proper- 
ties belonging to the state; provided, however, that the board, 
commission, or other state officer or officers having control 
under the laws of ‘the state of the lands or properties upon 
which they, or any of them, are situated may grant to state, 
county, municipal or national educational institutions, or regu- 
larly organized archeological or historical societies, permission 
to explore or investigate for educational or scientific purposes. 

Section 4442n. The state park board is authorized to grant 
permission to remove or destroy any of the prehistoric or his- 
toric remains herein enumerated whenever said board shall 
deem such removal or destruction necessary. 

Section 44420. Any person violating any of the provisions 
of section 4442m of the statutes shall be deemed guilty of a 
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misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to a 
fine of not less than ten dollars nor more than ‘one hundred 
dollars or imprisonment in the county jail for not more than 
ninety days or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage and publication. 


No. 698, A. 


A bill relating to the Wisconsin Archeological Society, and 
making an appropriation therefor. 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and 
assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There is appropriated to the Wisconsin Archeo- 
logical Society the sum of fifteen hundred dollars for the pur- 
pose of conducting archeological surveys and researches within 
the state of Wisconsin, the results in specimens of such re- 
searches and investigations to be placed in the care of state 
educational institutions. 

Section 2. The sum of fifteen hundred dollars to carry out 
the provisions of this act is appropriated out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage and publication. 


No. 724, A. 
A bill to create section 4454m of the statutes, relating to the 
reproduction or forgery of archeological objects. 
The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and 
assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There is added to the statutes a new section to 
read':' Section 4454m. The reproduction or forgery of any 
archeological object which derives value from its antiquity, or 
the making of any object whether copied or not, with intent 
to represent the same to be the original and genuine, with 
intent to deceive, or offer any such object for sale or exchange, 
representing the same to be the original and genuine, or know- 
ingly having possession of any such reproduced or forged 
objects with intent to offer the same as original and genuine, is 
hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, and any person convicted 
thereof shall be punished by a fine or not less than ten nor 


more than one hundred dollars or by imprisonment in the 


county jail for not more than ninety days or, by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 
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Archaeological Notes 
By DR. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 


We have before referred to the so-called sarcophagus of 
Alexander the Great in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at 
Constantinople. It is exquisitely sculptured, and it was found 
near Sidon. A recent elaborate study by Dr. H. Thiersch, in 
the Journal of Biblical Archaeology, of all the known facts 
and traditions concerning the burial-place of Alexander the 
Great reaches the confident conclusion that his body was em- 
balmed at Memphis in Egypt, and first given a resting-place 
there, and afterwards removed to Alexandria and there en- 
tombed. The Mohammedan authorities refuse to allow any 
excavation of the tomb under the mosque, and it is not im- 
probable that the glass coffin containing the greatest of all 
military leaders still rests in its tomb underneath. So we 
may yet be able to look upon the face of Alexander the Great. 





The publishing of the papyri of Oxyrhynchus by the Greeco- 
Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund calls atten- 
tion to some interesting examples of oracular questions and 
formulae for charms and the like. A sixth century document 
shows that the hheathen practice of seeking advice from the 
gods passed into the church with a little necessary alteration 
of form. An unnamed applicant inquires of God, the God of 
his patron saint Philoxenus, whether one Anoup is to be taken 
to his hospital. Two other texts are specimens of Christian 
magic. One from the fifth or sixth century is an odd jumble 
of Jewish and Christian elements. It runs: “Oror, Phar, 
Eloi, Adonai, Iao Sabaoth, Michael, Jesus Christ, help us and 
this house. Amen.” Another, which is purely Christian, 
dating perhaps from the sixth century, is an elaborate charm 
intended to ward off various ills, including several kinds of 
ague and perhaps demoniacal possession. The applicant, a 
woman, named Joannia, the daughter of one Anastasia, also 
named Euphemia, prays to the “God of the sheep-pool” and 
to Christ “Lord, Son and Word of the living God, who healedst 
every sickness and every infirniity.” To make the appeal more 
effective, the first and third verses of the Prologue to: the 
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Fourth Gospel are inserted, the text being exactly that fol- 
lowed in the Revised Version. A like magical use of the 
Lord’s Prayer is nofed by Dr. Hunt, the editor, as occurring 
in a papyrus now in Berlin. After reference to the interces- 
sion of the mother of God, the Archangels, St. John, several 
other saints, and saints in general, the document ends: “Upon 
Thy name, O Lord God, have I called, the wonderful and ex- 
ceedingly glorious name, the terror of Thy foes. Amen.” 
Several crosses are interspersed, the whole group of texts 
illustrates a department of ancient superstitution, and helps 
us to understand how the spirit, and in some cases even the 
letter, pass¢d from heathen into Christian use.” 





Dr. C.'C. Tracy, of Marsovan, has made a visit to ancient 
Sardis and observed ‘the work of his countryman, Professor 
Butler, of Princeton University, who is uncovering the ruins 
of that famous city of the past. Already rich “finds” have 
been made; among them portions of a temple of Artemis, indi- 
cating building of the same stupendous character as those at 
Ephesus and Baalbec, and an Acroplois from whose tombs were 
unearthed three thousand relics, including utensils, ornaments 
of gold and precious stones, mirrors, etc. What chiefly im- 
pressed Dr. Tracy was the significance of those “Seven - 
Churches of Asia,” of which Sardis held one. One of Dr. But- 
ler’s recoveries is the marble throne of the Bishop of Sardis; 
looking upon it, the message to Sardis recurs to mind. A fact 
of current history quickened the visitor’s appreciation of the 
word to “the angel” of that church. From time immemorial 
the mountains surrounding Sardis have been the haunts of 
robbers; very likely it was so when the Revelation was writ- 
ten, “I will come upon thee as a thief.” In each case the mes- 
sage was addressed to “The Angel of the Church.” 





The University of Oxford is about to send out an anthropo- 
logical expedition to New Guinea supported by grants from 
the Common University Fund and a number of the colleges, 
with contributions also from a few private friends of the expe- 
dition. The Committee for Anthropology has selected Mr. 
D. Jenness of Balliol College to undertake the work of explo- 
ration. Mr. Jenness holds the Oxford diploma in Anthropology 
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and has also had practical experience of the conditions of camp 
life in the bush. He expects to reach Papua in November and 
his base of operations will be Bwaidoga on Goodenough Isl- 
and, one of the almost unknown D’ entrecasteaux Group off 
the southeast coast of New Guinea. He will probably begin 
his labors with a general survey of this Group, but as soon as 
he is thoroughly in touch with the natives he hopes to settle 
down to a detailed study of Goodenough Island in particular. 





The first step towards establishing a Jewish University in 
Jerusalem has been taken by M. S. Rabinerson, a banker of 
Kieff, Russia, who has offered before the Zionist Congress to 
finance a Jewish steamship line from Odessa to Jaffa, thus pro- 
viding direct means of transportation from Russia, where the 
Jews are most numerous and most severely oppressed, to 
Palestine, their ancestral home, and the goal of Zionist en- 
deavors. Mr. Robinerson’s plan is to establish in Jerusalem a 
body somewhat similar to the French Academy, and to this 
end has formed an international committee of Jewish educators 
and university teachers, including Claude Montefiore and 
Israel Abrahams of England, Prof. Bacher and Prof. Adolf 
Berliner of Germany, and Israel Levi of France, Prof. Israel- 
son, and Dr. Poznanski, and Richard Gottheil of Columbia 
University. This committee will elect scholars and supervise 
their work. Each scholar is to receive a liberal allowance to 
carry out archaeological or literary investigation, preferably in 
Jerusalem itself. Mr. Rabinerson has founded two such schol- 
arships, tenable by Jewish students, without restriction as to 
country or age, provided they have been graduated by a Euro- 
pean university and have gained some fame by their work. 
The scholarships are not to be awarded to enable the holders 
to wotk for a degree. The academy may make at some future 
date arrangements for teaching, but at present it is proposed 
to imitate such a foundation as All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
It is intended by the founder that the work of. those elected 
to scholarships shall be “real contributions to learning,” a 
clause which will be interpreted with the same strictness as 
im a Trinity Fellowship thesis. It is further intended that the 
student shall make Jerusalem his abode. It is hoped that 
Mr. Rabinerson’s example will be followed by others and that 
more students will be sent out each year, that an’ academic 
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center may be established. There are already schools and 
technical institutes in Palestine, the largest of which recently 
recevied from Jacob H. Schiff a gift of many thousand dollars. 





A work embodying the results of Lord Carnarvon’s long 
explorations at Thebes is announced by Henry Frowde, with 
the title “Four Years’ Excavations at Thebes.” Chapters in 
the volumes are contributed also by Howard Carter, F. L. 
Griffith, George Legrain, Dr. Moller, Prof. Newberry, and 
Prof. Spiegelburg. 





We called attention in the last number of the Antiquarian 
to the Sabine farm which Maecenas gave to the poet Horace. 
Since the days when Horace delighted the world with his 
epistles and satires a special glamour has hung around the 
neighborhood in which were situated the farm and villa given 
by the discriminating generosity of Macenas to his friend, and 
an immense deal of labor and learning has been expended in 
order to ascertain the exact position of this delectable spot. 
The approximate site was settled during the second half of the 
eighteenth century by a French abbe, Mgr. Capmartin de 
Chaupy, who spent a considerable part of his life in visiting 
the many places up and down Italy which claimed to be the 
actual ground praised with so much fervor by the great poet. 
But Mgr. de Chaupy was able to prove with certainty that 
the only situation which answers entirely the description 
given was about eight miles from the modern Bicovaro, the 
Vicus Varia that Horace mentions as his nearest town, at the 
foot of which runs the little river now called the Licenza, a 
name which is obviously the Digentia of which Horace speaks, 
and which passed close to the little ancient Roman town of 
Mendela. The Italian Government has initiated systematic 
excavations to bring to light all that has been left by past 
vandals, who as late as seventy years ago did not hesitate to 
carry off the beautiful marbles and statutes lying about among 
the ruins in order to burn them and turn them into lime. 
From what has already been found it would appear that the 
historic villa was in the middle of an extensive garden, and 
was surrounded by a cryptic portico which protected it from 
the excessive heat of summer. Besides, there was an artificial 
lake in the middle of the garden 350 yards square and six feet 
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deep, standing in front of the house, fed through a most in- 
genious hydraulic system the pipes of which have been found 
almost intact. The hydraulic works extended to the thermae, 
or baths, which latter date from the time of the Antonines, 
and of which the remains have also been found next to the 
villa on the left, with all the different rooms for bathing, cool- 
ing, or resting after the bath, showing the extreme of luxury 
which the ancient Romans enjoyed even in their country 
houses. Magnificent mosaic pavements, fragments of beau- 
tiful frescoes and stucco work, and marble heads—one of which 
represents Faustina the younger—have also come to light. 
The body of the villa is composed of reticulated work, which 
is characteristic of the finest period of Roman architecture, in 
which the exquisitely regular form of the stones gives the 
appearance of a net work to the walls, and which must have 
been particularly difficult to carry out in the hard limestone 
of the neighborhood. Meanwhile the excavations are being 
continued with great patience and care. 





Under the supervision of Prof. Guido Bacelli, the distin- 
guished archaeologist, the stretch between the Roman Forum 
and the Porta Metronia has been made into a vast park, which 
includes many if not most, of the more important remains of 
ancient Rome, that the city contains. Starting from the valley 
of the Forum, that epitome of Old Rome’s greatness, passing 
up the Via Sacra, and under the Arch of Titus, with its 
memorials of the Temple at Jerusalem, and descending the 
Velia, one passes the huge Colosseum, with its story of pagan 
pomp and heroic Christian martyrs: the Temple of Venus, 
the Arch of Constantine, and the slopes of the Palatine Hill, 
with its records of imperial slendor. Between the Palatine 
and the remains of the Baths of Caracalla, the largest and 
most perfect example of ancient Roman baths that exist, in 
which were found so many of the greatest treasures of ancient 
statuary known to us, for a stretch of about half a mile, all 
the small houses and other erections that have encumbered 
the ground and ruined the effect of the ancient remains have 
been removed, and the site will be laid out as gardens, which 
will immensely increase the beauty of the scene and give to 
the Palatine and the vast Antonine Baths something of the 
imposing splendor that was theirs in ancient days. 
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In 1906 the Metropolitan Museum of Art organized a De- 
partment of Egyptian Art, with Albert M. Lythgoe as its 
creator. Mr. Lythgoe’s knowledge of the subject, and his 
seven years’ experience in active field-work in Egypt, has 
made him eminently qualified to carry out the aims of the 
Trustees. Under his direction the department has been devel- 
oped, and its work executed, with the aid of the Assistant 
Curators who have been appointed, Arthur C. Mace, Herbert 
E. Winlook, and Caroline L. Ransom. Wishing to take advan- 
tage of the present extraordinary opportunities to obtain 
material from original sources, and to secure it under condi- 
tions which permitted a scientific study of the data attending 
its discovery, Mr. Lythgoe obtained for the Museum from the 
Egyptian authorities concessions to excavate at three prom- 
ising sites, representing three important periods of Egyptian 
art,—the pyramid field of Lisht, about thirty miles south of 
Cairo; the Oasis of Kharga, situated in the Libyan desert, 
about one hundred miles west of the Nile, and the palace of 
Amenhotep III. at Thebes. Excavations have been made in 
all three of these sites, but are not yet completed at any one 
of them; in fact, those at Thebes were begun only during the 
past season. Nevertheless, the splendid objects from each 
which are now shown in the Museum, amply demonstrate the 
wisdom of the selection. 





Ten new Egyptian galleries at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art have now opened. The visitor who passes from one 
to another, following the order in which they are numbered, 
can trace the whole history of the Egyptian art from its crude 
beginnings in pre-dynastic times to its last expression in the 
Coptic period. In other words, he will cover a span of some 
4,500 years from about 4000 B. C. to the seventh century A. D., 
and this almost exclusively with original material, the few 
reproductions which are included having been added mainly 
for. purposes of illustration. A wonderful quality of blue in 
the walls of several of the Egyptian rooms, obtained after 
much experimentation, shows to advantage the contents and 
the old Egyptian colors. An interesting feature of the collec- 
tion which is original with the Museum is a series of trans- 
parencies, photographic positives, showing the work of exca- 
vating in Egypt as it has been done by the Museum expedi- 
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tions, the tombs from which many of the treasures have been 
taken, and various views elucidate the subject, especially for 
the casual observer, as nothing else could. 





The expeditions of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, under 
Mr. Lythgoe, have proved of great benefit. Lisht has proved 
rich in sculptural and other important material of the XIIth 
dynasty (about 2000 B. C.): Kharga contains the great temple 
of Hibis built by Darius, from which comes the magnificent 
polychrome capital in Room 8, besides a quantity of Coptic 
sepulchral monuments yet to be examined, and the palace of 
Amenhotep III., giving one of the few known examples of the 
complete plans of a royal dwelling at the time when Thebes 
was at the height of its power. 





Prof. Marucchi, who for some months has been conducting 
the excavations under the Church of St. Crisogono, in the old 
District of Trastevere, came upon the remains of an ancient 
Roman house in the cellar of which has been unearthed a 
subterranean passage leading to a large early Christian basilica, 
the importance of which is revealed by its decorations, pic- 
tures, and tombs. The present Church of St. Crisogono was 
founded by Pope Sylvester in the fourth century and twice 
rebuilt, once in 771 and again by Cardinal Borghese in the 
seventeenth century. In the basilica were found most inter- 
esting paintings of the eighth or ninth century, including 
portraits in medallions of various Popes, as yet unidentified, 
which resemble some of the finest work found in the Church 
of Santa Maria Antiqua in the Roman Forum. Side by side 
with the apse of the primitive Church of St. Crisogono a vast 
hall has been found, in part consisting of a classic structure 
and in part dating probably from the twelfth century. The 
walls of this great room were painted with floral decorations, 
portraits, and with heraldic designs consisting of four swords 
on a shield in red and white. This crest is repeated again 
and again around the walls, and would point to the house 
having belonged to a member of a distinguished Trastevere 
family unknown until now. ‘During the excavation two large 
sarcophagi were found, one simply closed with a slab of mar- 
ble and the other richly carved with a representation of the 
Good Shepherd and the mystic Lamb, dating from the fifth 
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century and evidently transported from a Roman catacomb to 
the old basilica and adapted for the use of some later dead. 
One of the tombs, when opened, contained only a confused 
mass of human bones, but the more ornate one held a skeleton 
of a young woman with her child. 





Dr. F. Speiser has submitted to the Berlin Anthropological 
Society a first report on his ethnological investigations in the 
New Hebrides. He began his work in Espiritu Santo, the 
largest island of the group. On its eastern coast he found the 
aborigines to be of large stature. They are on the verge of 
extinction. The mountainous interior of the island Dr. Speiser 
found inhabited by a race of small stature whose stock is no 
longer pure. Approaching the west coast he found increasing 
evidence of admixture with Polynesian blood. After a trip 
to Noumea, New Caledonia, where he met Dr. Sarasin, Dr. 
Speiser returned to the New Hebrides to extend his investiga- 
tions to the islands of the group, Api, Ambrym, Arhbe, etc. 





Mr. D. G. Hogarth has been conducting excavations at 
Carchemish for the British Museum, and under the ruined 
Greek buildings he has discovered a stately Hittite palace, 
built like the Greek edifices of large cut stones, and adorned 
with Hittite sculptures and inscriptions. The excavations are 
still proceeding. The site of Carchemish had been lost, and 
was only recovered by Mr. Skene, the British Consul at 
Aleppo, and Mr. George Smith the Assyriologist, some forty 
years ago. But the references to it in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions leave no doubt as to its position. 





Scholars in Assyriology have been very busy during the past 
season. * Father Deimel has issued a concise and handy 
Sumerian Vocabulary, being chiefly based on Brunnow’s and 
Meissner’s Collections of Ideographs, but giving at the same 
time full references to Thureau-Dangin’s “Inscriptions of 
Sumerian and Akkadian Kings,” “De Genouillac’s Archaic 
Sumerian Tablets.” ‘“Reisner’s Temple Records from Telloh,” 
and similar works to be consulted for the understanding of 
texts purely written in the old Sumerian tongue. Dr. D. W. 
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Myhrman’s Sumerian Administrative Documents from the 
Second Dynasty of Ur, forms Part I of Vol. III of “The 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania,” 
edited by Prof. H. V. Hilprecht. This volume includes legal 
and commercial documents as well as purely administrative 
texts, about one-third of the 171 inscriptions being so-called 
“Contracts.” Dr. Myhrman has added a sign-list, a recon- 
struction of the date of the Second Dynasty of Ur, and explan- 
ation of the respective date-formulas and the names and order 
of the months therein, translations of specimen tablets and 
various gleanings obtained from their contents. Professor St. 
Langdon has published transliterations and translations of a 
number of difficult “Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms,” com- 
prehending nearly all the temple literature of the official Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian religion yet issued. 





Part XVI of the publications of the German Orient-Gesell- 
schaft is taken up with a text-edition of important documents, 
by the late Dr. L. Messerschmidt, and completed by Professor 
Delitzsch. It contains the cuneiform texts of the principal 
historical inscriptions from Ashur preserved in the Berlin 
Museum. Adadnirari I., Shalmaneser I., Tukultininib I., and 
Shalmaneser III., are here represented by documents of great 
interest, of which may be mentioned the new basalt statue of 
the last named king, one of the finest acquisitions made by 
the German excavators. 





Khammurabi’s Laws have twice been reproduced after the 
editio princeps of Father Scheil’s, and the edition of Professor 
Harper. We now have an autographed facsimile of the stele, 
together with three old Babylonian fragments, lately discov- 
ered by Father Scheil, and the full text of the duplicate por- 
tions in the Kuyunjik Collection, published by Professor 
Ungnad of Jena, whilst Father A. Deimel of the Ponteficium 
Institutum Biblicum de Urba at Rome has confined himself to 
reproducing the text of the stele, but has added a full transcript 
and a literal Latin translation, as well as a vocabulary and an 
index of proper names. Professor Ungnad continues his excel- 
lent translations of commercial documents of the Khammurabi 
Period, having brought out Vol. II to IV of “Hammurabis 
Gesetz,” the legal parts of which have been worked out by 
Professor J. Kohler of Berlin. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL REVIEW. 
Conducted by FREDERICK STARR 


A Japanese Artist in London. Yoshio Markino. Philadel- 
phia: 1910. Georgé W. Jacobs & Co., 8 vo. pp. xxii, 222. 
Price: $2.00 net. 

All autobiography is interesting; the human document 
makes the strongest appeal. The autobiography of a talented 
man, of foreign race, who has struggled against adversity and- 
succeeded is particularly arresting. Such an autobiography is 
Yoshio Markino’s A Japanese Artist in London. At the end 
of his book he says: “So this book itself is I myself. When 
Confucius made Shunju he said, ‘It is the book through which 
the public will know me. It is the book through which the 
public will condemn me.’ I must say, too, that it is this book 
through which I may get bitter enemies. It is this book through 
which I may get real friends. Anyhow it is this book through 
which the public will know me thoroughly.” The book is 
direct, simple and frank; it recounts his struggles and hard- 
ships, his companions and friends, his fancies and ideals, his 
successes and failures. Markino left Japan in 1893 and has 
never since been home. He spent four years and a half in 
America; they seem to have been the unhappiest in his life 
and during them he suffered more from prejudice and abuse 
than from hardship and starvation. He reached England 
December 8, 1897, and has been there ever since save for his 
journeys to Paris and Rome to paint pictures for his books. 
He loves England; he loves the people, the cosmopolitanism 
of the great city, the London fogs; he loves his “John Bulls, 
and John Bulleses.” There have been times in London, when 
he did not know where his next meal would come from and 
when he could not leave his room because of raggedness. But 
“IT am in mad love of London but it is not at all my curiosity. 
I have been here long enough. Once I loved London for 
curiosity ; once I was rather homesick. But those periods of 
my life have passed away a long time ago. Now I love Lon- 
don because I have found out the real art and comfort in her. 
London life suits me so well. Of course I love my country 
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best, and I do not want my country too much Europeanized. 
Japan ought to be Japan forever is my sincere desire. There- 
fore I think such a person like me, who is in mad love of 
England, must stay in England. My own intention is to pass 
my life among the pure Britons and find out more Art in 
them.” While studying art in the Goldsmith Institute, Mar- 
kino earned his living by serving as secretary for the Japanese 
Naval Attache; his wages were really paid from the good 
man’s private purse, to enable him to pursue his studies. 
Toward the end of this period he was rather hard driven at 
the office—so when I came to the classroom I was quite worn 
out and unfit to study. The teachers often said to me ‘What- 
ever are you doing with your drawing tonight? You are spoil- 
ing all those best points you have done last night. You look 
too tired; you had better go back and go to bed immediately.’ 
But I was too sad to leave my dear class-room before the time. 
I used to sit down on a chair and smoke cigarettes and watch 
the others working.” This non-brilliant art success was quite 
on a par with his office work—“the other secretary was often 
detained till late at night. I told the Attache that I felt it 
was not right of me to leave the office while they were still 
working. He smiled and said, ‘Never mind us at all. If you 
were here for work only I could get a better worker. I only 
keep you here for your own sake to study art, so if you feel 
tired at the school, I shall let you leave still earlier.” His 
good friend, Captain Mukayama, left however, and Markino 
lost employment and school at once. After that he had to 
look for his own living, which was precarious enough at times. 
But he always made friends. Among these was a young lady. 
“She wanted me to go to Saint John’s Church every Sunday 
evening. Of course I could not understand the English enough 
to enjoy the sermons. It was such a trying hour of waste time 
there. But at last I got a happy idea. I thought I should 
study the peoples in the church. I had a Bible with large 
leather covers. I tore off all the script and put my sketching 
book inside the leather cover. In the church I started to 
sketch during the sermon. My lady friend noticed that one 
day. She was so shocked. She never asked me to go to the 
church. Not only that but our friendship was ended by my 
vulgar manners. I was sorry to make such savage disturb- 
ance on the national religion of England.” He found work 
with a gravestone maker, who treated him well; but, about 
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this time, he began to buy Ogden’s cigarettes as a Sunday 
treat. Each package contained a portrait of a famous English 
actress and he “used to collect them. It was the very begin- 
ning of my real appreciation of English beauties. Truly I 
began to admire English beauties too much, and it spoilt my 
business.” His gravestone angels soon came to_be too much 
like ballet-dancers and his good job was lost. Illustrating 
sometimes ordered, sometimes peddled, and an occasional pic- 
ture brought in money from time to time. But at last appre- 
ciation came and his The Colour of London made him famous. 
It was his old friend the London fog, the Japanese love for 
the mist—for the scene that only suggests, for the picture into 
which the viewer must read his own details—that made him. 
“The Colour of London was published on May 8, 1907, and at 
the same time I had an exhibition of my original pictures at 
Clifford Gallery in Haymarket. On the opening day so many 
prominent people came. I was so shy, and I kept myself very 
small at one corner the whole morning. But they began to 
flatter me and pet me. Only too kind of them to do so with 
such horrid works. Anyhow, I got some courage at last to 
face with all the visitors. I was surprised of myself on get- 
ting so bold.” Since that success Markino has had three other 
great works carried through—The Colour of Paris, The Colour 
of Rome, The Colour of Oxford. One of the most interesting 
features of his autobiography is his description of his visits 
with fellow-countrymen in London and their exchange of 
views—sometimes regarding the land and people about them. 
“Though the cranes have long legs they would lament if we 
cut one-tenth of an inch off them. Though the ducks have 
such short legs they would grieve if we add half an inch on 
them.” Fair tolerance that, of national and racial differences! 
One of Markino’s visitors was Yone Noguchi, the poet. His 
From the Eastern Sea was printed while they were together. 
Markino’s story is interesting and his publishers have done 
their part handsomely. The book is well printed on good 
paper, and substantially bound in blue buckram; it is attrac- 
tively illustrated with four monochrome and eight color pic- 
tures by Markino himself. 

Life of Japan. Masuji Miyakawa. Second edition. Com- 
pletely revised. New York and Washington: 1910. Neale 
Publishing Co., 16 mo. pp. xx, 266. Price: $1.50 net. 

Life of Japan, written in English by a Japanese author, is 
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of a type now well known through Nitobe’s Bushido. Both 
books bristle erudition, if not pedantry. Quotation, use of 
unusual words, reference to authors and facts quite unknown 
to the majority of English and American readers, abound in 
both. Astonishing figures of speech are used, to show how 
perfectly at home in our language and thought the authors 
are. “The moment their heads swell like that of an ostrich, 
the moment they become forgetful of their land being the 
home of the world’s humanity and philanthropy, in that mo- 
ment will ithey descend to the level where history’s ebbing 
echo is their only solace.” “The cowardice of the world must 
answer and not Japan, before the Jury of the twelve Apostles 
under the Mosaic Law.” These are fair examples of a style 
which irritates however friendly may be the reader’s attitude 
and which causes us constantly to wish that our Japanese 
friends would cultivate a simple, clear and straightforward 
English as a medium through which to convey their lessons 
to us. Our author is conveying a lesson, a lesson of impor- 
tance; he considers it so important, and other Japanese con- 
sider it so important, that Kentaro Kaneko, Viscount and 
Privy-Councillor, in his introduction to the book says: “If 
this book, Life of Japan, had been published six or seven years 
ago, there would not have been such a misunderstanding in 
the United States about Japan. Although I heartily regret 
that the book was not early enough in its appearance, I believe 
it is not yet too late.” That the book has had or will have 
the vast influence here suggested is unlikely; that it has been 
well received is evidenced by its having gone into a second 
edition. It is an honest effort to make Japan understood by 
Americans. It is divided into three parts. The first deals with 
Japanese characteristics—social, moral, religious ; it is the least 
interesting and valuable portion of the book. The second part 
gives information relative to the New Japan—Constitutional 
Government, Law, Journalism, Imperial position, Financial 
and Industrial Reforms, Army, Navy, and Education; it is the 
most significant part of the book. The third part is devoted to 
Japan-American relations and is the purposive portion of the 
work. Three chapters discuss Japan’s Romantic Relation to 
the United States, Triumphs of American Diplomacy, An 
American-Japanese War. To speak frankly, while this part is 
interesting reading it is less satisfactory than the second part. 
Among other matter the author gives ten reasons why a war 
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will not take place between the two nations. Miyakawa was 
the lawyer for the Japanese in the famous San Francisco 
Schools Case and in discussing that incident and its bearings 
he says some sane and prudent things. 


Tama. Onoto Watanna. Illustrated by Genjiro Kataoka. 
New York and London; 1910. Harper and Brothers, 16 mo. 
pp. 244. Price: $1.60 net. 


While most books written in English by Japanese are heavy, 
we have here a story by a Japanese woman which is written 
in an English that would do credit to an English author of 
high grade. It is a love story, pure and simple. The scene is 
Fukui; the time is the days of the restoration; the hero is a 
foreigner, invited by the Prince to come to Fukui to teach the 
foreign learning. The action is confined really to the teacher 
and Tama, the “fox-woman,” who is one of the wildest fancies 
of modern fiction. There are slips and anachronisms in the 
story ; the knowledge of English possessed by the fox-woman 
is inconceivable—even if she could express herself fairly she 
could not possibly have understood so well; and how could 
the “Sensei”, in that time and in his condition have seen 
dances at Nikko? But the improbability of the herione de- 
tracts little from the reader’s interest. Many will certainly 
read the book through at a single sitting. The more the reader 
knows of Japanese life and thought, the greater will be his 
interest in following the story. It is wierd and terrible like 
many of the strange tales of Old Japan. One often wonders 
what the New Japan will produce that will be comparable to 
the things that are gone. Ah, well! here we have a sample of 
what may be expected. Sophisticated, westernized, the nation 
will still be moved by the old impulses. Tama (the name by 
the way means a jewel) is a work of art and fine art. And it 
is pretty too—with paper delicately monotinted with Japanese 
designs, and color plates from designs by a Japanese artist. 


Japan and the Japanese. Waltér Tyndale. New York: 
1910. The Macmillan Co. 8 vo. pp. xii. 317. Price, $5.00 net. 

The book contains little accurate information about the 
Japanese. It is not intended to be either guide-book or book 
of reference, but as its author says—I have endeavored so far 
to treat of the pictorial aspects of Japan and of the life of the 
people with whom I was thrown.” It is the narrative of almost 
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a year spent in painting in water colors, scenes of life, places, 
things, but beyond all flowers and gardens. Mr. Tyndale’s 
serious purpose in Japan was to prepare the illustrations for a 
book on Japanese gardens soon to be published. He found 
Japan and the Japanese delightful and speaks of them in con- 
stant terms of admiration. There is a lot of local color in his 
verbal as in his artistic presentation. His descriptions are 
good, though his information is often bad. Of the garden at 
some village he says—‘the little inn where we halted looked 
onto a little garden at the back, which was not much larger 
than a billiard table; it was so ingeniously planned that it 
would have been possible to paint a large landscape from it.” 
Here he grasps the actual philosophy of the Japanese gardener, 
who aims to proudce a landscape dwarfed by distance. Mr. 
Tyndale wearied of the constant criticism of the Japanese by 
foreign residents engaged in commercial pursuits and tries to 
explain and correct their almost unanimous outcry and hos- 
tility. The experiences of an artist in Japan are always inter- 
esting ; those of Mr. Tyndale are here accompanied by thirty- 
two colored pictures of actually great beauty. They are 
indeed so fine as to kindle pleasant anticipations of the forth- 
coming volume on Japanese Gardens by Mrs. Basil Taylor. 
If Mr. Tyndale maintains his grade and the writer produces a 
worthy text, their joint production will be contribution of 
exceptional importance. 


The Story of Old Japan. Joseph H. Longford. New York: 
1910: Longmans, Green & Co. 16 vo. pp. xi. 402. Price, $1.75 
et. 

The history of Japan is particularly hard to write and.to read. 
The dreary mythology, the centuries of shadowy and uncertain 
history, the vague power of the Mikado overshadowed and 
subordinated by one ambitious noble house after another, the 
unpronounceable names of persons and places, the lack of 
contact with events and personages known to us, make a com- 
bination most difficult to present in clear and definite form, 
which shall also be interesting and attractive. Many men 
have attempted the task and there is no lack of histories of 
Japan, but few are in the least interesting. The latest, under 
the name The Story of Old Japan is by Joseph H. Longford, 
for thirty-three years resident in Japan, finally as British 
Consul at Nagasaki. He was in the country before the 
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abolition of feudalism, saw the rise and development of the 
New Japan, and only left a little prior to the Rusisan War. 
“He has examined the alleged site of every battlefield; drunk 
from the spring from which Yamato-Dake refreshed himself 
and climbed the mountain on which he met his death-chill ; 
rested on the pillar of the island in Awaji, and seen the notices 
that still existed on the gateways of Desima, where he first 
visited Nagasaki, forbidding under dire penalties intercourse 
with the imprisoned Dutchmen.” He has been a diligent 
student and has had access to some sources not generally 
known. He aims to present a connected history of Japan from 
the earliest mythology to the time of the restoration of the 
Mikado to power. To a somewhat exceptional degree he 
makes direct quotation from original sources. His most inter- 
esting chapters are certainly those dealing with the rise of 
United Japan under Nobunaga-Hideyoski-lyeyasu and the fol- 
lowing ones. His chapters on early Christianity, drawn from 
the old records of the Catholic misisons, are strong. His sketch 
of European trade and intercourse is interesting though un- 
necessarily and unduly harsh in its judgment of the Dutch 
traders. The value of the book is heightened by a series of 
appendices containing tabular and documentary material. 


The Obvious Orient. Albert Bushnell Hart. New York and 
London: 1911. D. Appleton & Co. 16 vo. pp. x. 369. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

Professor Hart recently spent eight months in a trip around 
the world and the book before us embodies his results. He was 
especially interested in economic and political affairs and pre- 
sents his observations under five headings—The Coast, Japan, 
China, American Colonies, British Colonies. Of The Coast,— 
our own northwestern coast of Oregon, Washington and 
Alaska—and The British Colonies, he says nothing of special 
interest or value. Regarding Japan, China, and The Philip- 
pines he is more suggestive and his book would have been 
strengthened by confining its discussion to them. It would 
have been greatly strengthened, too, if the author could refrain 
from his pleasantries, which rarely illustrate, never instruct 
and usualy irritate. Thus, with reference to the wild tribes of 
the Philippines such a remark as the following has neither 
sense nor reason—“while head-hunting between the wild tribes 
was the popular sport; corresponding to American bridge in 
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its excitement and to fotball in its results.” Such gleams of 
wit, adding nothing to his argument, abound—probably no 
page is without them—and weary the reader. Among his best 
chapters are The Foreigner in Japan, Rulers of Japan, Will 
Japan be Westernized?, Alien Influence in China, Will China 
be Westernized? Ina closing chapter on Asiatic Guesses, after 
an exceptionally dreary one on Delusions of Egypt—Professor 
Hart sums up some of the chief results of his observations and 
discussions. 


A Survey of Constitutional Development in China. Hawk- 
ling Y. Yen. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
Vol. XL. No. 1. New York: 1911. Columbia University. 
8 vo. pp. 137. Price, $1.00. 


Just now, when the whole world is interested in China’s 
reachings-out after new things, Dr. Yen’s treatise is especially 
welcome. The most potent influence in the history of the 
Middle Kingdom has been the Confucian philosophy. So far 
as government is concerned the teachings of Confucius rest 
upon two assumptions: (1) all political organization must be 
in conformity with nature; (2) the ruler holds by divine right. 
Throughout her earlier history, from the dawn of history to 
221 B. C., China was under a feudalism, perfectly and elab- 
rately developed. Dr. Yen outlines this feudal system and 
makes a careful analysis of it. As time passed, the king’s 
power dwindled, the feudal princes became insolent and insub- 
ordinate, chaos reigned. It was during this period of break- 
down that Confucius lived and labored; his entire effort was 
to restore the ruler to his proper position. His immediate 
influence was small and his effort was a failure. With 221 B.C. 
the old condition ceased and out of aranchy, under the founder 
of the Chin dynasty, “the grst emperor,” centralization took 
place and absolutism was established. While reaction followed 
his too strenuous rule, Absolutism has been the actual govern- 
mental form since that time. Only within the last decade have 
there been definite efforts to change. In his last chapter Dr. 
Yen traces the actual movements toward a Constitutional 
Government. He studies in turn the factors contributing to it, 
the popular demands for reform, and the response to these. 
The treatment is brought quite to date, ending with the peti- 
tion of October 27 and the Imperial Edict of November 4, 1910. 
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Letters from China. Sarah Pike Conger. Chicago: 1909. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 8 vo. pp. xv. 392. Second edition. 
Price, $2.75 net. 

Mrs. Conger’s letters here printed are, for the most part, 
intimate personal letters to daughters, sisters, nieces and 
nephews. Such letters, even from a diplomatic wife, would 
have little or no public interest. These, however, are deeply 
interesting for two reasons: first, Mrs. Conger was in Peking 
through the stirring days of 1900 and her letters give a day by 
day account of the siege of the legations and of the rescue by 
the allied forces; second, Mrs. Conger has had an unique 
experience with Chinese women of the highest rank, from the 
Dowager Empress down. She attended the first audience 
given by Chinese Imperial authority to foreign women, she 
received repeated marks of esteem and friendship from the 
Dowager Empress, she repeatedly entertained imperial prin- 
cesses. She herself says: “I sought the opportunity for my 
first call upon Chinese ladies by saying to His Excellency 
Li Hung Chang that, if agreeable to him and his family, I 
should be pleased to call and pay my respects. This was in 
1899. The first audience given by Her Imperial Majesty to 
the seven ladies of the Diplomatic Corps was sought and urged 
by the foreign Ministers. After the troubles of 1900 and the 
return of the Court, Her Majesty assumed a different attitude, 
and of her own accord, issued many invitations for audiences, 
and these invitations were accepted. Then followed my tiffin 
to the Court Princesses and their tiffin in return. This opened 
the way for other Princesses and wives of high officials to call, 
receive calls, to entertain and to be entertained.” The estab- 
lishment of such relations between Chinese ladies and the out- 
side world was no small achievement and Mrs, Conger’s work 
has far more significance than a merely curious and surprising 
social success. Her book was printed just after the Dowager 
Empress’ death and Mrs. Conger in an afterword on China’s 
Bereavement gives an appreciation of that remarkable woman. 
“She lives a long life of usefulness, and with a steady hand, 
clear mind, and loyal heart guided the affairs of her country. 
Through the whirlwind of excited opinions, and through the 
threatening storms, this woman stood in her might and baffled 
them,” 
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Japanese Conception of Poetry. 
( Selected.) 

The Japanese conception of poetry, as expressed by Baron 
Takasako, who for twenty-five years has held the high position 
of chief of the poetry office, or, as we should say, poet laureate, 
merits attention. He says: “Uta, or poetry, is nothing but 
the human heart; poetry is born with man, the Japanese uta 
with the Japanese and Japan. There is nothing more absurd 
than to try to learn how to write poetry ; we have only to make 
our own soul nobler and truer, and that is poetry. To give it 
a voice seems to me a secondary sort of thing; if we have our 
own voice, we should sing, as simply and truly as the bird or 
the wind. * * * Poetry is not an art: I protest against its 
becoming artificial. Poetry is not to be made, but sung. 
Poetry is nothing but the true heart.” The short poem of 
thirty-one syllables, so common in Japanese literature, has a 
simplicity and spontaneity in accord with this definition of 
poetry, and seems to be written, or uttered, by persons in all 
walks of life, as the natural and inevitable mode of expressing 
a striking or beautiful thought. The Mikado himself is said to 
be a skilled maker of these bits of verse, some thousands of 
which are now credited to him. But Baron Takasaki’s defini- 
tion of poetry as “nothing but the true heart” is, with all its 
fine suggestiveness, rather too vague to be useful——The Dial. 


Yone Noguchi’s ‘From the Eastern Sea.’’ 


* Yone thought the English publishers were “too slow” for the 
publication of his work, so he decided to publish them himself. 
We saw the advertisement of those job printers, and found 
out the one at Kennington was the fairest. Yone ordered him 
to print some two or three hundred copies of his few poetries 
on brown paper. It was about sixteen pages, entitled “From 
the Eastern Sea,” by Yone Noguchi, a Japanese. Price, two 
shillings. A messenger came from that printing office to see 
Yone especially about the lettering of the price. He asked 
Yone again and again to assure that it was really two shillings 
and not two pence! Yone gave him positive answer. After 
the messenger was gone Yone told me that the messenger 
looked into his face so seriously to find if Yone’s head was 
“a bit off,” and we laughed so much until our landlord’s dog 
began to bark at us! 

I think it was about the evening of February 13, 1903, Yone 
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and I went to the printing office, and a few hundred copies of 
“From the Eastern Sea” were ready, so we carried them home. 
It was such a cold night and my hands had no feeling at all. 
Then the pavement was quite frozen, and it was so slippery 
and almost impossible to walk in my worn-out boots. Yone 
warned me not throw them on the mud because he could not 
afford to print them again. 

On the same night Yone sent more than half to some import- 
ant literary people and newspapers. Everyone of them wel- 
comed this little brown book but one of them wrote Yone 
kindly enough to warn him that unless he obeyed the regula- 
tions of the Publishing Law he would be punished. We both . 
were so frightened, and next day we went to Somerset House 
and registered his name and sent copy each to the British 
Museum, Oxford, and Cambridge. Many people came to buy 
Yone’s book. About business matter he was as bad as myself. 
He could not ask the payment. He presented each copy to 
everybody who came to buy. One evening he said to me,- 
“I canont afford to present all my book.” 

I said, “Of course you canont; why don’t you ask them the 
payment?” 

“But Markino, just think how could I ask two shillings for 
this, although I put on that price?” - 

While we were talking a very young fellow came to buy 
Yone’s book. It was Arthur Ransome (he was only seventeen 
or eighteen then). I told Ransome that Yone wanted two 
shillings a copy. Ransome was willing to pay. Yone shouted, 
“No, Markino. It is a lie! it is a lie!” and ran out of the room. 
However, Ransome insisted to leave two shillings. We decided 
to buy some cigarettes and when Ransome came we three 
would enjoy the smoking. Afterwards I learned that Ransome 
was so poor as we were then.—Yoshio Markino—Japanese 
Artist in London. 


The Life Vessels. 


The Life vessels for soul passengers glide down the river of 
Eternity. 
A vast river! Solemn river! Let kind river! 
The vessels that are Love-roped by the hand of God, 
Sail without failing into the gate of Heaven. 
—Yone Noguchi. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It would seem that while the Government is “conservation” 
mad, that it might turn its attention towards conserving some- 
thing besides Alaskan glaciers and ice-fields. There are other 
things that need conserving. 

The region of the Ancient Cliff-Dwellers presents to both 
the student and tourist the most wonderous field in the world. 
The ruins found in these western canyons are far more won- 
derful than any of the ruins the Old World has to offer. 
About them hangs a greater, denser mist of mystery and 
romance than the most storied ruins of Italy or Egypt, and 
who knows but they antedate their better known rivals on the 
banks of the Tiber or Nile. 

Why do the American people rush away across the sea to 
view ruins of which the majority know but precious little, 
while they know still less about the marvelous ruins within 
the bounds of their own country. 

There are perhaps three parts to the answer: (1) Europeans 
understand the art of evploiting their resources; (2) the 
desire of the American to “tour” Europe; (3) Governmental 
indifference to the conserving of the monuments of America’s 
prehistoric peoples. 

This vast South West country is pregnant with monuments 
of a people who were at least contemporaneous with the Ist 
Dynasty of Egypt, yet what is being done to preserve to 
science these same monuments. Nething, worse than nothing! 

It is time that the typical monuments of the region should 
be preserved, protected from vandalism, as far as possible, 
restored. At the same time the contiguous land should be 
converted into a national park. 

To carry off to some museums the objects found, causes 
them to loose more than half their value, they then become 
like a gem without its setting. 

Restore the typical of these great ruins, leave the objects 
in situ, then they become of value both to the student and the 
causual tourist. Let the government stop vandalism, pre- 
serve and restore as far as possible the monuments of our 
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country and thus awaken a live interest in the subject that is 
now the study of only the few. 

Destructive criticism is of no value unless a constructive 
one takes its place. Our constructive suggestion is this: 
Write your congressman asking for that which we have sug- 
gested above. Do it now. We have already written ours. 





THE CHIPPEWAS. 


In this Epoch of “muck raking,” it seems scarcely in keeping 
to add “one more straw” to the back of the already overloaded 
camel. But there are still a number of items that bear investi- 
gation. 

The most highly civilized tribe of Indians we have in the 
North is the Chippewas. An examination of the Alumni of 
Carlyle shows the largest percentage to be Chippewas. 

The ones of whom we speak are located on a “Reservation” 
three miles from the village of L’Anse, Baraga County, Mich- 
igan. Of this once prosperous tribe formerly occupying this 
entire region, scarcely 500 persons are now surviving. There 
are several reasons for this state of affairs. 

(1) The Federal government no- longer considers them 
wards, and therefore aids them in no way, though at the time 
the government withdrew its guardianship, it gave to each 
member of the tribe about 80 acres of land, otherwise they 
were thrown upon their own resources. 

(2) They live in “white men’s houses,” yet they know not 
the first principles of the art. One Indian’ expressed this idea 
to the editor in the words: “The Indian knows not how to 
live in white man’s house.” They fail in (a) sanitation, (b) 
ventilation. On the warmest of summer nights I have seen 
their bed-room windows down tight and an oil lamp burning. 
As a result of this ignorance the death rate is 18% greater 
than the birth-rate. The great mortality is caused by tubercu- 
losis. 

It seems that the government once appointed a physician 
whose duty it should be to teach these people how to live, but 
no results seem to have obtained. The peoples themselves are 
anxious to learn the art of living in civilized manner, for they 
readily accepted every suggestion made them by the writer. 

- The school building in which the children are educated long 
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ago ceased to be fit for human habitation, yet no one takes 
sufficient interest to show the Indians that they need a new 
building. These seems a tacit willingness on the part of those 
who should have interest in the welfare of these people to 
allow them to become extinct. 

The red-man’s worst enemy, whiskey, is easily obtained, and, 
as a result, morals are at a low ebb. The churches, both 
Protestant and Catholic are striving, but in vain against ten 
dispensers of “fire water” to 500 persons. Yet to the writer’s 
certain knowledge and experience, it is impossible to obtain 
one conviction of law violation, for magistrate and saloon 
keeper are “friends.” 

It is a great injustice that as an intelligent a people as the 
Chippewas should be neglected and allowed to become extinct 
because of the selfishness and greed of the white man. It 
seems to us that it is time for these people to receive justice. 

Recently while at Calumet, Mich., it was our good fortune 
to meet Mr. J. T. Reeder, who is an enthusiastic collector of 
American Antiquities as well as an amateur photographer of 
no mean ability. Through his courtesy we were invited to his 
home at Houghton, Mich., and saw there his immense collec- 
tion which he has been accumulating for upward forty 
years, having at times two men in the field gathering the 
treasures which he here, in his home, has stored in a large 
vault. As this collection has recently been described and 
illustrated in “The Stone Age,” we shall not delve into deeper 
details. Suffice it to say that we here found pottery and vari- 
ous other articles from the graves of the Incas of Peru; shell 
necklaces so complete that we understand the U. S. govern- 
ment does not possess a more replete collection, discoidal 
stones from Tennessee and innumerable chalcedony arrow 
points as well as many other articles that have been found at 
William’s Island, Tenn., an island which is said to be fertile 
in things antique. That which most interested us, however, 
were the Michigan antiquities found along the present route 
of the Portage Entry canal and especially at a point a few 
miles west of Houghton. Here were copper axes, hammers, 
knives, fishhooks, etc., in great profusion that some people in 
times remote had left in this particular vicinity. Who are 
they? We heard the theory advanced that possibly they were 
Aztecs who in the summer season journeyed from their 
southern villages to gather the copper stored in the Upper 
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Peninsular of Michigan and who wintered in the neighborhood 
of these finds, there working this copper into the various im- 
plements which now is treasured so highly by all lovers of the 
antique. 

We found Mr. Reeder to be a very concise and methodical 
man in the arrangement of his “little antique world” and a 
very interesting entertainer. Upon leaving he presented us 
with a discoidal stone, two arrow points and several beautiful 
copper specimens—gifts we treasure very highly. 

Herewith extending our sincere thanks to Mr. Reeder for 
courtesy extended, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
JOHN O. VIKING, 
Staff Correspondent. 





DISCOVERY OF KEY TO TUSCAN EMPIRE. 


The study of Archaeology and Philology is bringing many 
things forward into their proper position, a feat which has 
often been despaired. 

There has existed from time immemorial a tradition and 
belief in a homogenuous race in the beginning of history, or 
perhaps from the time at which man became an intelligent 
being, and began the conquest of both himself and his environ- 
ments. 

This tradition has been relegated to the mythological rub- 
bish heap by most investigations, but we still have a few 
Schleimanns in our midst, men and women who give certain 
credence to tradition both written and oral. This credence 
is producing untold results in solving some of the problems of 
both philology and archaeology. 

Few women have the patience to prosecute an original re- 
search extending through a period of nearly fifty years. The 
Germans have the credit of being the most persistent students, 
but, they have been ably seconded by a Welsh lady of Hun- 
tington, Indiana, U. S. A., Mrs. Samuel Coburn, a native of 
Glamorganshire, Wales. 

For many years Mrs. Coburn has devoted herself to the 
study and interpretation of Druidism not only as it existed in 
Wales and England (the last stronghold of Druidism) but has 
traced it from its original home and followed it in its various 
wanderings in every part of the world until it reached its last 
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“sacred” isle, now Great Britain and became synonymous with 
Christianity. 

She has found abundant evidences of this cult in the Amer- 
icas, in the Atlantean isles and in Asia Minor. 

Mrs. Coburn’s researches have not been so much archaeolog- 
ical as philological, since she is a profound student of both 
ancient and modern Welsh as well as of allied languages 
among them the various dialects of the N. American tribes. 
Through this study she has been able to resurrect a primitive 
language which may be given the nomenclature “Tuscan,” of 
which language Welsh is the legitimate descendant. It is a 
conceded fact that Welsh is the most primitive of the now 
spoken languages. 

The studies of Mrs. Coburn have led to the discovery of a 
lost “Tuscan Empire,” or the oldest people who have left us 
any record of their civilization. 

These primitive Tuscans must not be confused with the 
later Tuscans or Etruscans of Italy. Through philology and 
the study of symbolism as it exists today on the American 
continents, Mrs. Coburn has succeeded in finding a “key” that 
promises to open to us many of the mysteries which archaeolo- 
gist, anthropologist and linguistic scientists in general de- 
spaired of ever doing, though some have said that if this “key” 
should ever be discovered, the mysteries of the remote past 
would be revealed. 

Through persistent study, extending through years, Mrs. 
Coburn has discovered this Key. It existed in the symbolism 
of the native tribes of the American continent, in the relics of 
the prehistoric peoples of that continent; Mrs. Coburn saw, 
studied and interpreted them. 

The so-called “serpent” mounds of America is a part of the 
“Key” that demonstrates the purposes of this “first people” 
the Tuscans. 

The interpretation or explanation of the “Key” is too long 
and intricate for us to enter upon at this point, suffice to say, 
that by the application of the “Key” both the old and new 
Testaments can be the more rationally explained, as well as 
the origin of the many prehistoric monuments on several con- 
tinents. 

We believe Mrs. Coburn to be the most profound interpretor 
of Druidism of any who have ever given the subject serious 
attention. 
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After extensive correspondence and personal interviews, we 
consider that Mrs. Coburn has an astounding discovery to give 
to the scientific world, a discovery which will add materially 
to our fund of scientific knowledge. 

Due to the great cost of putting out such a work, it has been 
decided to publish a limited subscription edition, the list of 
subscribers to appear in the work. We feel sure that those 
deeply interested in the promulgation of science will not hesi- 
tate to assist in this great work. 

Inquiries may be made either of Mrs. Samuel Coburn, Hun- 
tington, Indiana, or this journal. 





The greatest work ever brought from any press, in point of 
cost, is now partially before the public. The entire cost is said 
to be $1,000,000. 

The poor Red-man is at last having justice done him. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN. 

Being a Series of Volumes Picturing and Describing THE 

INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA, 


written, illustrated, and published by 
EDWARD S. CURTIS. 


Edited by FREDERICK WEBB HODGE, 
Foreward by THEODORRE ROOSEVELT. 


Field research conducted under the patronage of 
J, PIERPONT MORGAN. 
In twenty volumes. 
This work sells at $3000 per set. The first edition is limited 
to 500 sets. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Herpetology of Missouri, By Julius Hunter, Sr. 

Published by The Academy of Science of St. Louis, 3817 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. . 

To quote the author, “The aim of this paper is to give as complete 
and thorough a presentation of the Amphibian and Reptilian fauna 
of the State of Misouri as possible.” 

This is a work covering twenty-seven years of observation carried 
on with the assistance of his two sons, Julius and Henry Hunter, and 
his grandson, Arthur Weinzettel. 

The paper contains practical instructions for the colletcion and 
presentation of specimens. It also describes harmless specimens. 

Then comes detailed description of the various classes. It also 
contains a list of Amphibians and reptiles so far found in the state 
of Missouri. 

A perusal of this work will serve to destroy the common fear of 
man based upon ignorance concerning the snake family in general. 


The American Journal of Theology, The University Press of Chi- 
cago, Vol. XV, No. 3. 

This quarterly is published for the open minded student. It is not 
without value to the layman. To be able to read it with profit re- 
quires on the part of the reader more than an ordinary education, a 
trained mind, and open conviction. 

Such an article as “Belief in the Historicity of Jesus,” by Douglas C. 
MacIntosh, Yale Divinity School, would be difficult reading for the 
layman, but a perusal of the article reveals a strong religious trend, 
and is helpful in its conclusions. 

“A Word of Protest, must Christians Abandon Their Historic 
Faith?” by John Alfred Faulkner, of the Drew Seminary, Madison, 
N. J., opposes the liberal trend of the American Journal of Theology. 
The author asks many questions which are doubtless destined to 
remain unanswered. 

The department, “Brief Mention,” brings the more notable books 
of the day, with observations to the attention of the reader. 


“Immortality, and Our Employments Hereafter,” By J. M. Peebles, 
M. D., Highland Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 

In this work we enter into the very heart of spiritualism. Dr. 
Peebles years ago was tried for heresy because of his adherence to 
his belief in spiritualism. 

He has advanced in strength and conviction along this line. Unlike 
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so any others interested in psychic phenomena he does not become 
tiresome. As with Swedenberg he accepts the utterances of many 
spirits and relating them gives the law of a happy immortality. All 
great souls have had a tinge of mysticism in their lives and Dr. 
Peebles uses the thoughts of eminent men to strengthen his views. 
The work is religious in its spirit. To the open-minded reader it will 
doubtless enrich his consciousness as to the widespread interest 
existing among the thoughtful concerning this never ending theme. 


Death Defeated, or the Psychic Secret of How to Keep Young. 
(Highland Park, Los Angeles, Calif.). Dr. Peebles is in his nintieth 
year, and in this book gives his reader his secret of youth keeping. 
“There is no wealth but life—life including all its power of love, joy, 
admiration, progress”; a quotation from Ruskin which the author 
places on his title page. The wealth of learning displayed along his- 
torical and psychic lines is astonishing. Dr. Peebles is eminently sane 
in the treatment of his subject. This work is worthy of a place among 
the foremost books treating of psychology. The chapter “Why Breath 
Deeply,” over-turns many a tradition, especially the reference to 
keeping plants in the living room. 

The fact that the author is a spiritualist ought not to prevent the 
general reading of his works for Dr. Peebles gives the spiritualist as 
well as others much to ponder about. Aside from its particular trend, 
“Death Defeated” is good reading, being rich in observation and his- 
torical quotation. 


The Faith of Our Fathers, By Cardinal James Gibbons. John 
Murphy Co., Pub., New York. 


This work has run into three hundred and seventy thousand copies. 
It is an apologetic addressed to the non-catholic reader. It seeks to 
eradicate error, consciously or otherwise propagated by the adversary 
of catholicism. Surely the reader will acknowledge that Cardinal 
Gibbons has something to say and says it dispassionately and well. 


The Journal of the Polynesian Society, New Plymouth, N. Z. 

A Journal of anthropology published quarterly, devoted to Poly- 
nesian history and life. The leading article in “The most important 
Principles of Samoan Family Law, and the Law of Inheritance,” 
written in German by Dr. E. Schultz, Imperial Justice, Africa, Samoa, 
translated with the consent of the author by Miss Blanch Richmond. 
This article is especially interesting as it reveals how highly complex 
are the laws of a people the world gives but little thought. And, in 
passing, it shows the folly of attempting radical methods in their 
civilization. 
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There are several Nagate-whatua traditions in the original language. 
These the reviewer leaves to such as are conversant with the 
language. 


Buddha-Sakya-Muni, a historical personage who lived toward B. C. 
390-320, the divine socialist. By Sophia Egoroff, Ceylon. (Paper). 

To get the view-point of the author, let us quote entire the page of 
dedication: “Long live humanity pushed forward by a new torrent 
of social ideas towards peace, fraternity, equality and civilization. Let 
Buddha Sakya Muni be remembered and honored as divine socialist, 
he who inspired the luminous ideas of fraternal community among all 
men and with his vigorous hand turned the wheel of the law and 
directed mankind towards the path of peace, equality, brotherhood, and 
towards bliss of knowledge. 

His luminous wishes the union of the people of all the worlds will 
soon be realized.” 

The author signs herself Artist Historian and Buddhist Missionary. 
The work is illustrated with a reproduction of her picture, The Renun- 
ciation of Sakya Muni. 

The preface describes in detail the finding in August, 1909, near 
Peshawar, the relics of Buddhi-Sakya-Muni. 

The author defends the historicity of Sakya Muni, and treats of the 
sociological side of his teachings. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society held at Phila- 
delphia, July-August, 1911. 

This number contains a symposium—The Modern Theory of Elec- 
tricity and Matter, there being three papers. I. The General Prin- 
ciples by Daniel F. Comstock; II. Radioactivity, By Bertram B. Bolt- 
wood; and III. The Dynamical Effects of Aggregates of Electrons, by 
Owen W. Richardson. These papers were written by men eminent in 
their several fields and of necessity are highly technical in treatment. 

This numbr is embellished with seventeen plates illustrating the 
article—The Desert Group Nolineae, By William Trelease. 
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